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C.I.A. : Maker of Policy, or Tool? 


The Central Intelligence Agency, which does not often 
• appear in the news, made headlines on two counts in recent 
days. The agency was found to have interceded in the 
slander trial of one of its agents in an effort to obtain his 
exoneration without explanation except that he had done its 
bidding in the interests of national security. And it was 
reported to have planted at least five agents among Michi- 
gan State University scholars engaged in a foreign aid 
project some years ago in Vietnam. Although the specific 
I work of these agents and the circumstances of their em- 
j ployment are in dispute, reports of their activities have 
I raised many questions about the purposes and methods of 
the C.I.A., and about its relationship to other parts of the 
Government and nongovernmental institutions. Even larger 
questions about control of the C.I.A. within the framework : 
of a free government and about its role in foreign affairs 
are periodically brought up in Congress and among other 
governments. To provide background for these questions, 
and to determine what issues of public policy are posed by 
the agency’s work, The New York Times has spent several 
months looking into its affairs. This series is the result. ; 


Survey Finds Widely 
Feared Agency Is 
Tightly Controlled 

Following is the first of /ivejlicly. 

. _ ... , -* ; 'TV* 


- . - j opinions from informed Amen- 

neighbors about the agency and cans throughout the world. 


enhancing his own political po- 
sition. i 

Ultimately, the incident led 
the United States Government 
i to tell a lie in public and then 
to admit the lie even more pub- 


vrtxcles on the Central Intelli -’ 
jence Agency. The articles are 
>y a team of New York Times 
correspondents consisting of 
Vom Wicker , John W. Finney , 
Max Frankel , E. W. Kenworthy 
ind other members of the Times 
staff. 
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The lie was no sooner dis- 
closed than a world predisposed 
[to suspicion of the C.I.A. and 
(unaware of what really had 
'.happened In Singapore five, 
years earlier began to repeat 
questions that have dogged the 
[intelligence agency and the 
[United States Government for 


It has obtained reports from 
i20 foreign correspondents ana 

editors with recent service in 
more than 35 countries and 
[from reporters in Washington 
I who interviewed more than 50 
present and former Govern- 
ment officials, members of Con- 
gress and military officers. 

This study, carried out over 
several months, disclosed f o 
instance, that the Singapore 
affair resulted not from a lack 

or political control or from reck- 
lessness by the C.I.A., but from 
bad fortune and diplomatic 

blundering. t a for 

It found that the C.I.A., ior 
oil its fearsome reputation, is 
under far more stringent poUUr, 
cal and budgetary control than 

.most of its critics know or -con- 


years: 

WASHINGTON, April q' Was this secret body, which _ 

ne day in I960 an agent of the was known to have overthrown ~ d that since the Bay of 

entral Intelligence Agency governments and installed jp^g disaster in Cuba in 1961 
tught a plane in Tokyo, flew | others, raised armies, staged an|th<?se controls have been tignuy 

► Singapore and checked into [ invasion 0 f Cuba, spied and ^ ex Si C p S consensus of those inter- 
hotel room in time to receive CO unterspied, established .. air " viewe( j was that the critics’ 
visitor. The agent plugged a| lineS) ra dio stations and school f avorite recommendation for £ 

- detector into an overloaded j an( j supported books, magazines stronger rein on the agency t- 
sctrical circuit and blew out I and businesses, running out of a Congressional Li? 

a licrhi-s in thp. building. lithe control of its supposed poli- 'over see the C. W more real 


le lights in the buildm 0 . u 

In the investigation that fol-||tical master? 

, t j ~ nt A '! — » a. ■ 


- oversee me . 

lablv provide little more real 
3 al master? (coritrol than now exists and 

Was it in fact damaging, ; m j g ht tooth restrict the agency ( S 
while it sought to advance, the, effectiveness and actually shleia 

national interest? Could it spend it from th0S ^ h ?t s d oneratiOTS 
huge sums for ransoms, bribes, knowledge about its operations. 

and subversion without check| A Mattel* of wui 

or regard for the consequences?!, other important conclusions 
I tjDid it lie to or influence the; of the study include the o 
n :< political leaders of the United. in |,‘ while institutional forms 
a l. States to such an extent that it| of •; po iitical control appear ef- 
really was an “invisible govern- fective an q sufficient, it is really 
1 ment” more powerful than even the will of the political officials 

Five years later that foreign the President? Important Tnf tha” has most' 

ider was handed an opportu- These are questions constanl iJ often been lacking, 
ty to denounce the perfidy of ]y asked around the world. Sornel qEven when control is tight 
i Americans and - - 


.1 xx.111.vj. -- on. Til BUI WtJIt? ltUOCU ct&a-ii.* v il tun., _ ~ 

. particular, Atpproive’e^Fcaj Bft(9a^2W3^1t2/Q2cic^qRi^7S?e0,CH 

ie apprehension of his Oriental that Michigan State University!'-* 0 vV “ ch ' 
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iwed, the agent and a C.I.A. [ 
olleague were arrested and 1 
tiled as American spies. 

The result was an interna- 
onal incident that infuriated 
iondon, not once but twice. It 
mbarrassed an American Am- 
assador. It led an American 
Secretary of State to write a 
are letter of apology to a for- 
ign Chief of State. 


was the cover for some C.I.A. 
agents in South Vietnam during 
a multimillion-dollar technical 
assistance program the univer- 
sity conducted for the regime of 
the late President Ngo Dinih 
Diem. 

Last week, it also became 
L known that an Estonian refugee 
'who was being sued for slander 
in a Federal District Court in 
Baltimore was resting his de- 
fense on the fact that the al- 
leged slander had been commit- 
ted in the course of his duties 
as a C.I.A. agent. 

In a public memorandum ad- 
dressed to the court, the CIA, 
stated that it had ordered the 
agent, Juri Raus, to disclose no 
further details of the case, V* 
'order to protect the nations 
foreign intelligence apparatus. 
Mr. Raus is claiming complete 

legal immunity from the suit on 

the grounds that he h^d acted 
as an official agent of the Fed- 
eral Government. • 

Such incidents, bringing the 
activities of the C.I.A. into dim 
land often dismaying publi£ view, 
'have caused members of con- 
gress and many publications to 
question ever more persistently 
Ithe role and propriety of ona of 
■Washington’s most discussed 
arid least understood institu- 
tions. Some of the misgivmS® 
have been shared by at least 
two American President, Harry 
S. Truman and John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

A Wide Examination 

To seek reliable answers to 
these questions; to sift, where 
[possible, fact from fancy and 
theory from condition; to deter- 
mine what real questions of 
public policy and international 
relations are posed by the exist- 
ence and operations of the 

The New York Times 
J &7vTrviiPd information and 
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decisions in f oreigfrr 

<1 Whether or not political con- 
trol is being exercised, the more 
serious question is whether the 
very existence of' an efficient 
C.I.A. causes the United States 
Government to rely too much on 
Clandestine and illicit activities, 
back-alley tactics, subversion 
and what is known in official 
jargon as “dirty tricks." 

<fl Finally, regardless of the 
facts, the C.I.A. ’s reputation in 
the world is so horrendous and 
its role in events so exaggerated 
that it is becoming a burden on 
American foreign policy, rather 
that the secret weapon it was 
intended to be. 


The Singapore incident, with $3 3-million 


ftTPremier^Xee 

of Singapore and promised to 
discipline the culprits, . 

That appeared to have ended;; ^ 
the matter until last fall, when). 
Premier Lee broke away from ! an 
the Malaysian Federation and I 
sought to establish himself for 1 
political reasons as more nearly 
a friend of Britain, than of the 
United States, although his anti- 
Americanispx was short of pto- 
Communism. 

To help achieve this purpose, 

Mr. Lee disclosed the 1960 “af- 
i front” without giving any de- 
tails, except to say that he had 
been offered a paltry $3.3-miIlion o 
bnbe when he had demanded 


Allen Dulles, the 


iah of Ghana and many| a ^ ency s most famous director- 
* leaders have repeatedly now ! . fear that the cumulative 
•ted that behind the regular: criticism an d Suspicion, at home 
^rican government there is I and abroad, have impaired the 
j “invisible government," the CfI; A.’s Effectiveness and there- 
!A., threatening them anj fore tlae nation's safety, 
infiltration, subversion and They are anxious to see the 
war. Communist China and criticisms answered and the sus- 


Sovlet Union sound this 
Le endlessly. 

he Invisible Government" 
jwasr the phrase applied to 
American intelligence agencies, 
and | particularly the C.I.A., in 
" >k of that title by David 
and Thomas B. Ross “ 
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picions allayed, even if — in some 
cases— the agency should thus 
become more exposed to domes- 
tic politics and to compromises 
of security. 

“If the establishment of a 
Congressional committee with 
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i — r ™” -— ^***^ avOss. It responsibility for intelligence 

was|a best-seller in the United would quiet public fears and re- 


its bizarre repercussions five 
years later, is an excellent lesson 
in how that has happened, al- 
though none of the fears of the 
critics are justified by the facts 
of the particular case. 

Problem in Singapore 
The ill-fated agent who blew I 


out the lights flew from Tokyo 
to Singapore only aftbr a pro- 
longed argument inside the 
C.I.A. Singapore, a strategic, 
Asian port with a large Chinese 
population, was soon to get its 
independence from Britain and 
enter the Malaysian Federation. 
Should C.I.A. recruit some well- 
placed spies, or should it, as be 


. State Department, which 
had been routinely fed a denial 
of wrongdoing by C.I.A. officials 
who did not, know of the Rusk 
apology, described the charge as 
fjise, Mr Lee then published; 
Mr. Rusk's letter of 1961 and 
threatened also to play some 

iTltovacHnF* l- : » 


interesting tape recordings for 
the press. 

Hastily Washington confessed 
-not to the bribe offer, which 
is hotly denied by all officials 
connected with' the incident, or 
to the incident itself, but to 
having done something that had 
I merited an apology. 

London, infuriated in the first 
instance by What it considered 


and among many gov- 
Lent officials abroad. 

Subject of Humor 

Sb prevalent is the C.I.A. rep- 
utation of menace in so much 
of the world that even humorists 
1 "" J taken note of it. The New 


fore, rely on MI-6, the British the CJA.'s mis rust o/ mT 6 
secret service, and on Britain's) now fumed a second time Xut 
ability to maintain good, rela-j clumsy -tactics in Washington 
tions and good sources in tonga- ' * ^ wasmngton. 

pore? 1 ! Acting on Orders 

Allen W. Dulles, then thej Errors of bureaucracy and 
■q-XA.s director, decided to in- mishaps of chance' can easily be 
filtrate the city with its own; found in the Singapore incident 
agents, to make sure that the 1 but 1 • critics of the C.I.A. cannot 
British were sharing everything easily find in it proof of the 
they knew. Although the deci-.charges so often raised about 
sion was disputed, it is not un- the agency—' “control," “making 
common in any intelligence serv- } policy" and “undermining pol- 
ice to bypass or double-check on lcy ^ 

an ally. j agent in Singapore was 

(On Vice President Humph- 0n direct orders from 

rey’s visit late last year to the^Ax: as vi n ^ ton ’ His superiors in 
capitals of Japan, South Korea, ; were acting within 

Taiwan, and the Philippines I tne dIrec ^ves of the President 
Secret Service agents found ati a ? d i“ e Nationa l Security Coun- 
least three “bugs," or listening * T *i e m * ssion was not con- 
devices, hidden in his private f rary to American foreign .pol- 
tiuartpra h-w «vnn %. ('icy, was 'not undertaken to 
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quarters by one of his hosts.) 

The agent who flew from 
Tokyo to. Singapore was on a 
recruiting missioii, and the lie 
detector, an instrument used by 
the C.I.A. on its own employes, 
was intended to test the relia- 
bility of a local candidate for a 
spy's job. 

When the machine shorted 
ourthe lights in the hotel, the 
visiting agent, the would-be spy 
and another C.I.A. man were 
discovered. They wound up in a 
Singapore jail. There they were; 
reported to have been “tortured" 
—either for real, or to extract 
a ransom. 


jlhavt 

(Yorker magazine last December 
printed a cartoon showing two 
natives of an unspecified coun- 
try watching a vocano erupt. 
One native ds saying to the 
other*: “The C.I.A, did it. Pass 
I the \/ord.” 

In Southeast Asia, even the 
most rational leaders are said 
to bej ready to believe anything! 
about the C.I.A. 1 

“Like Dorothy Parker and the 
things she said,” one observer 
notes, “the C.I.A. gets credit or 
blames both for what it does and 
for many things it has not even 
thought of doing." « 

Many earnest Americans, too,)! 
are b tter critics of the C.I.A. 

Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, 
Demo mat of Minnesota, has 
charged that the agency “is 
making foreign policy and in so 
doing is assuming the roles of 
President and Congress.” He has 
introduced a proposal to create 
a spedial Foreign Relations sub- 
cornrn: ttee to make a “full and 
complete" study ofthe effects of 
C.I.A. operations on Uriited 
States foreign relations. 

Senator Stephen M. Young, 
Democ rat of Ohio, has proposed 
that a joint Senate-House com- 
mittee oversee the C.I.A. be- 
cause, , “wrapped in a cloak of 


fwy* was not undertaken to wrapped in a cioaK oi 

change or subvert that policy secrec t> the C.I;A, has, in effect, 
and was not dangerously fool- been foreign policy." 

[hardy. It was not much more , Ma yP r Eindsay of New York, 

than routine— and would not * ® L 

have been unusual in any in- 
telligence service in the world. 


The Price Was High 

Secret discussions— apparent- 
ly through C.I.A, channels — 
were held about the possibility 
of buying the agents" freedom 
with increased American for- 


i aim ic- 

store public confidence in the 
| C.I.A.," Mr. Duljes said in an 
interview, “then I now think it 
would be worth doing despite 
some pf the problems it would 
cause the agency." 

Because this view is shared 
in varying degree by numerous 
friends of the C.LA. and because 
its critics are virtually unani- 
mous in calling for more “con- 
trol,” most students of theprob- 
1 lem have looked to Congress for 
a remedy. 

In the 19 years that the 
C.I.A. has been in existence, 150 
resolutions for tighter Congres- 
sional control have been intro- 
duced— and put aside. The stat- 
istic in itself is evidence of 
widespread uneasiness about the 
C.I.A. and of how little is known 
about the agency. 

For the truth is that despite 
the C.I.A.’s international repu- 
tation, few persons in or out of 


Nevertheless, the Sinagpore 
incident — the details of which 
have been shrouded in the 
C.I.A.’s enforced secrecy— add- 
ed greatly to the rising tide of 
dark suspicion that many people 
, throughout the world, including 
[many in this country, harbor 
about the agency and its activi- 
ties. 

Carl Rowan, the former di- 
rector of the United States In- 
formation Agency and former 
Ambassador to Finland, wrote 
last year in his syndicated col- 
umn that “during a recent tour 
of East Africa and Southeast 
Asia, it was made clear to me 
that suspicion and fear of the 
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while a Republican member of 
Congress, indicted the C.LA. on. 
the House floor for a long series! 
of fiascos, including the most 
fQTV "" c blunder in recent Amer- 
story— the Bay of Pigs 
of Cuba. 
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the American Government know 
much about its work, its organ- 
ization, its supervision or its re- 
lationship to the other arms of 
the executive branch. 

A former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, for in- 
stance, had no idea how big the 
C.LA. budget was. A Senator, 
experienced in foreign affairs, 
proved, in an interview, to know 
I very little about, but to fear 
[very, much, its operations. 

Many critics do not know that 
virtually all C.I.A. expenditures 
must be authorized in advance 
— first by an Administration 
committee that includes some of 
the highest-ranking political of- 
ficials and White House staff 
assistants, then by officials in 
the Bureau of the Budget, who 
have the power to rule out or 
reduce an expenditure, 
i . Tbe y do not know that, in- 
stead of a blank check. 


eign aid, burwash^v evmJ suspicion and 
tually decided Singapore's price' h t become a sort of 

was too high. The men were: £gn policy* ” AmeriCan for - 

subseauent.lv rairawi r ei °? P°“ c y- 
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subsequently released. 
Secretary of State ~ 


,‘side 

Ol 
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- the K^y 

had succeeded to office in Janu- Sd^t Lm^ Kenya't^' 


Of 


C.I.A. 
is cast 
historic) 
that w 


And 
■the eno: 


w*vv.«v, the 

vlTi* has an annua l budget of 
ler President Harrv ^ S a , le more than ^500-million— 

t whose 1 Administration' ; G^vemnent'sDend'f rf 13 ?! 1011 tIle 
lied the C I.A in 1947 .fi? ^uos on its over- 

..out m, „ v 

operation run by the Defense 
Department, and almostt .never 
questioned by outsiders, spends 
twice as much as the C.I;A. 

The critics shrug aside the 
fact that President Kennedy, 
after the most rigorous inquiry 


said in — ac oaw 
something about the way the 
^ T A las been functioning that 
~ig a shadow over our 
positions, and I feel 
need to correct it." 


Kennedy's Bitterness 


President Kennedy, as 


wV V-u« ww-most rigorous inquiry 

i i < y the Bay of Pigs into the- agency's affairs mpth 

of llis 


>f the highest officials! of Pigs, did not “snlinter^ ff 

of Se Gov™^ f ned * When President S. 

of the Government— hower wrote a letter to all Am- 



THE C. I. A.— GOOD BAD OB b / *!?" Dunn; ® 1965 The NewY ° rl ^ Magazine, Inc, 

i£?t 1 ; b ut when Presi-; intelligence value of the undis-i S ^ ' rn BunTLa > years later, and still 

dent Kennedy put the Ambassa- turbed U-2 flights ^tween l^fi Y f the crltlcs favorite ^ct- fomenting trouble and infuriat- 
S he s C enW a s n ec^ $* ^ and 1960 ments ' are Ocular enough ing governments in thL“/ 

cificallv including tv. le rH r A Sp ™ Bussia * I to explain the world’s suspicions lalthou £ h they have not been 

is stm y in effect w » And when critics frequently and fears of the C.I.A. and its! S rtej ^ the C.LA. or any 

ddrXes ^rf e „ t? at Pi A, operations i operations. _ ^ a decade. 


is stffl in efw w ,itf" ,, And when criti « frequently and fears of the C.I.A. £nd its ° y tfte CLA - »r any 

toXes llke a1 ,' charge that C.I.A. operations, operations. -^^an agency for a decade. 

> sly interpreted, contradict and sabotage official A sorry episode in Asia in;.- In , 195 8>» C.I.A.. -aided opera- 
Out of a Spy Novel American policy, they may not! th £ early ninteen-fifties is a fre- ™„; tlvolv “ g ' ^ ou ? h Vietnamese 
The critics miinir +* * know that the C.I.A. is often! quently cited example. CIA- . s . an d Cambodian rebels 

the agency’s publiciz^bi^Jc over r uled in Policy judg- agents gathered remnants ‘of Preted f} by Prince Siha ' 

and Scks^el^ Zuttted "'T*' , the defeated Chinese Nationalist ?ZV hinf r er ’ 

by -its genuine achievements — f As , an exam P ,e - the C.I.A. armies in the jungles of north- fail S? but drove 

its precise prediction <a Update ™W y f V rged t ? e Ketm ^V Ad- west Burma, supplied them with ££*££«£«« tke ^oad that 
on which the Chinese Onmmu ^ n ^ s tf a tion not to recognize g°l.d and arms and encouraged /Knir™ of y <.^° break in 
nists would exploTe a nSar th l Wian-backed Yemeni them to raid Communist Chhia. f^tZ ° relatl ° nS With Wash ^ 
device; its fantastic worid of W’S and warned that Presi - . ° n ® atol was to harrass Pek-j m 4 
electronic devices; its use of a jf as f er would n °t quickly in g to a point where it might 5 Indonesian Venture 

spy, Oleg Penkovskiy to reach ^u hls ‘ roo P s out of Yemen, retaliate against Burma, forcing] In Indonesia ln fh. sam . 
into the Kremlin itself 'its work Ambassador John Badeau, the Burmese to turn to the! aeamTt year ' 

in keeping the Coneo out of bought otherwise His advice United States for protection. diplomats thp ct a American 
Communist control* or the feat WaS ac . ce P ted > the republic was Actually, few raids occurred, thorized to flv insimniil^* aU ‘ 
— 'Straight from a spy nov^ A? COgni2ed - . Resident Nasser's and the army became a trouble^ S and the 
of arranging things so that f ^ S1 ^amed^and:mu^ and costly burden. The aid armv ?■ to 

when Gar^al Abdel Nasser , polltical trouble fol- C.I.A. had enlisted the help of against President 5r fiitr£ ebe — g 

to power ^‘Egypt the ^manaae- l0Wed C.I.A. had fore- Gen. Phao Sriyanod, the police. Sumatra an I Java a^I™ ™ 

ment consultant” who had an State Department chief of Thailand — and. a leading can pilot was shat 

office next to the S iSdeS^ n °> ... narcotics dealer. The National" bombC iSssion L/ ^. 0n a 

and. who was one of his prin- ! r t^a r d ° SFf tlC f alWays give the i StS ’ . ™ lth 4 the planes an d gold, leased only at the 
cipal advisers was a CIA credit where it is due for furnished them by the , agents, ing of theKennedv a Jf 

operative. ; ita vital and daily service as an went into the opium business! tion ^ 

When the U-2 incident is men>*“ e encyclopedic source! % the time the “anti-Commu- turally enough^r^^Sr*^’ 
tioned by critics, as it always is > of Quick news, information, anal- nist force could be disbanded, conclusions ^ obvious 

the emphasis is usually on the ySls a ? d deduct ion about every- and the C.I.A. could wash its fear anTdisHke^ ^of the 
C.I.A/s — and the Eisenhower ^ hmg from a new police chief inlands of it, Burma had wT f .aL?f U il lted 
Administration’s — 

permitting Francis Gary Pow-|* ent bet ween_Communist Chinal ene<1 to quit the United Nations] In 1960, Cl. A. agents in Laos 
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disguised as “military advisers,” i nec ted with the agency recalls) 
Stuffed ballot boxes and engi- that pro-Chinese elements in) 
neered local uprising’s to help a iTnc** a fmna Anna ni-rpniai-rwi n 
hand-picked strongman, Gen. 

Phoumi Nosavan, set up a "pro- 
American” government that was 
desired by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Stiate John 
Foster Dulles. 


1 VDTOl. */>***'-«• 

This operation succeeded— so ; 
much so that it stimulated So- 
viet intervention on the side of 
leftist Laotians, who counter- 
attacked the Phoumi govern- 
ment. When the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration sdt out to reverse 
the policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration, it found the 
C.I.A* deeply committed to 
Phoumi Nosovan and needed 
two years of negotiations and. 
threats to restore the neutralist; 
regime of Prince Souvanna ; 
Phouma. 

Pro-Communist Laotians, how- 
ever, were never again driven 
from the border of North .Viet- 
nam, and it is through that re- 
gion that the Vietcong in South 
Vietnam have been supplied and 
replenished in their war to de- 
stroy still another. C.LA.-aided 
project, the non-Communist gov- 
ernment in Saigon. 

Catalogue of Charges 


Eest Africa once circulated a 
document urging revolts against 
several governments. When this 
inflammatory message backfired 

on its authors, they promptly, — — ----- . 

■ spread the word that it was Activities who was interviewed 
I a C.I.A. forgery designed to dis-j confirmed what Secretary ot 

; - . . . ^ i t a nj — *. _ T).. 


Thus, it is easy for sincere] with no holds barred,” 
men to believe deeply that the. Secretary Rusk has said pub- 
C.I.A. m^ist be brought “toheel j.licly that there is a. tough 
•in the nation’s own interest. Yetj struggle going on in the^back 
every will-informed official and, alleys all over the world. It s 
former official with recent! a tough one, it s unpleasant, and 
knowledge of the- C.I.A, and its),™ one likes it, but that is not 


credit them— and so™ « believed 
the falsehood. 

Obvious Deduction 

4 ‘Many otherwise rational Af- 
rican leaders are ready to take 
forgeries at face value,” one ob- 
server says, “because deep down 
they honestly fear the C.I.A. Its 
image in this part of the world 
couldn’t be worse.” 

The image feeds on the rank- 
est of fabrications as well as on 
the wildest of stories — for the 
simple reason that the wildest 


iiuiKoa |. When President Jo&o Goulart 
— r of Brazil fell from power in 1964 
It was the C.I.A. that hunt j an) j c.I.A. imen were accused 
up Ngo Dinh Diem as the P™’ I of being among his most ener- 
Ameriean head of South Viet-Jg etic opponents, exaggerated 

conclusions as to who had oust- 
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nam after the French, through 
Emperor Bao Dai, had found 
him in a monastery cell in Bel- 
gium and brought him back to 
Saigon as Premier. And it was 
the C.I.A. that helped persuade 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
Administrations to nde out the 
Vietnamese storm with Diem — 
probably too long. 

These recorded incidents not 
only have prompted much soul- 


ed him were natural. 

It is not only abroad that such 
C.I.A, involvements — real or 
imaginary — have aroused dire 
fears and suspicions. Theodore 
C. Sorensen has written, for in- 
stance, that the Peace Corpsrim 
its early days strove manfully, 
and apparently successfully, to 
keep its ranks free of C.I.A. in 


State ijtusk has said public- 
ly— that- the C.I.A. “does not 
initiate [actions .unknown to the 
high policy leaders of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The New York Times survey i; 
left no doubt that, whatever its 


ja field which can be left entirely 
the other side,” he said. 

The back-alley struggle, he 
concluded, is “a never-ending 
war, and there’s no quarter 
asked and none given.” 

'Struggle for Freedom* 

But that struggle, Mr. Rusk 


miscalculations, blunders andiinsisted, is “part of the strug- 


bumptious early days and dur- 
ing its over-hasty expansion in 
and after the Korean War, the 
agency acts today not on its 
! own bqt with the approval and 


the effort to gain intelligence 
about, real or potential enemies, 
even about one’s friends, is a 
vital part Of any government’s 
| activities, particularly a govern- 

simpie reason mat me so burdened With responsi- 

of Stories are not always false, of the ^pohUcai United gtates Qov . 

and the C.I.A. is often involved leaders! of the United fatales ernl £ ent in the 2 oth century, 
and all too often obvious. undisputed But beyond their need for in- 

When an embassy subordi- Pi m itaetttae central formation, how far should the 

nate in Lagos, Nigeria, known e^ertre f rom the' political leaders of the United 

to be, the C.I.A. station chief if control’ Andi States go in approving the clan- 

had a fancier house than the ^vey. What »sco • d l destine violation of treaties and 

United States Ambassador, Ni-jWho ^gjards '^^^rmation borders, financing of coups, in- 
gerians made the obvious deduc-j For jit is up»n ™ “ f fl cing of parties and govern- 
tion about who was in charge. W ***# ^ ^st auwove tts aliments, without tarnishing and 
” - ^tl^ie^^efiSiaUy^iequired^tOi retarding those ideas bf freedom 

decide.! ■! 

It is* the C.I.A. that has the 
money (not unlimited but ample) 
and the talent (as much as any 
agency ) not only to conceive 
but alfeo to carry out projects 
of great importance — and com- 
mensurate risk. 


only have prompted much soui-j f iltration . 

searching about the influence of j other Government agencies, 
an instrument such as the C.I.A. ] American newspapers and busi- 
on American policies but also? ness concerns, charitable foun- 

,, ^ T . i - Hotidmc vaoaoi’pVi IncHtiif iftnc 


have given the C.I.A. a reputa 
tion.for deeds and misdeeds fa' 
beyond its real intentions an< 
capacities. , 

Through spurious reports, gos-^ 
sip, misunderstandings, deep-i 
seated fears and forgeries and 
falsifications, the agency lias{ 
beerr accused of almost any- 
thing anyone wanted to accuse^ 
it of. 

It has been accused of : 

<J Plotting the assassination of I 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India. 1 


dations, research institution 
t and universities have, in some- 
j cases, been as diligent as Soviet 
agents in trying to protect 
themselves from C.I.A. penetra- 
tion. They have not always been 
so successful as the Peace 
Corps. 

Some of their fear has been 
misplaced; the C.I.A. is no long- 
er so dependent on clandestine 
agents and other institutions’ 
resources. But as in the case of 
its overseas reputation, its ac- 


Action, If Not Success 

It ijs the C.I.A., unlike the| 
Defense Department with its 
service rivalries, budget con- 
cerns ind political involvements,] 
and unlike the State Depart- 
ment .with its international dip- 
lomatic responsibilities and its 
vulnerability to criticism, that 
j.is freest of all agencies to advo- 
i cate its projects and press home 
its views; the C.I.A. can prom- 
ise action, if not success. 

Anci both the agency and 


iwananai UNenru ui j-nuia. , 7 . J *. 

^Provoking the 1965 war be- tual activities m the United 

_ .. ° _ — v . ...j. iC+ofcic — -fr>T» infitannp. n.M m 


and self-government they pro- 
claim to the world? 

And how much of the secrecy 
and autonomy necessary to car- 
ry out such acts can or should 
be tolerated by a free society? 

There are no certain or easy 
answers. But these questions 
cannot even be discussed knowl- 
edgeably oin the basis of the few 
| glimpses — accidental or inten- 
tional— that -the public has so 
far been giveh into the private 
world of the C.I.A. 

That world is both dpll and 
lurid, often at the same time. 

A year ago, for instance, it 
was reported that some of the 
anti-Castro Cuban survivors of 
the Bay of Pigs were flying in 
combat in deepest, darkest Af- 
rica. Any Madison Avenue pub- 
lisher would recognize that as 


Anci DOtn uie agency »nu 

those who must pass upon its: right out of Ian Fleming ana 

plans are shielded by security j James Bond. 

from the outside oversight and But to the bookish and tweedy 


irom uie uuwme yvciaigut. 
review under which virtually all 
other .officials operate, at home 
and abroad. 

Thus, while the survey left no 


tween India and Pakistan. , 
^Engineering the “plot” that) 
became the pretext for the mur- 
der of leading Indonesia gen- 
erals last year. 

^Supporting the rightist army 
plots in Algeria. 

Murdering Patrice Lumum 
ba in the Congo. 

^Kidnapping Moroccan agents 
in Paris. 


States — for instance, its aid in 
financing a center for interna- 
tional studies at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology — 
have made the fear of infiltra- 
tion rOhl to many scholars and 
businesses. 

The revelation that C.I.A.,, 
agents served among Michigan': 111 
State University scholars in 
South Vietnam from 1955 to 


men who labor in the pastoral 
setting of, the C.LA.’s huge 
building on the banks of the 
Potomac River near Langley, 


doubt that the C.I.A. operates Va., the story was only a satis- 

<• . . a • _ j # - -A 14- ^Trinnr oni Cndo in ftlft hUP.K pflllPV 


T>rs vi* Q | WWWl f ^ 

President Kwame JNKruman oi ianjd the circumstances of them 
Ghana. - * 


All of these charges and many 
similar to them are fabrications, 
authoritative officials outside, 
the C.I.A. insist. 


employment are in dispute, but 
their very involvement, even 


under strict forms of control, it 
raised the more serious question 
whether there was always the 
Substance of control. 

In many ways, moreover, 
public discussion has become 
too centered on the question of 
control. A, more disturbing mat- 
ter may be whether the nation 
has allowed itself to go too far 
ie grim and sometimes 
! deadljy business of espionage 
and ^secret operations. 

Onle of the best-informed men 

on -til is subject in Washington 
described that business as “ugly, 
mean] and cruel.” The agency 


fying episode in the back-alley 
version of “Struggle for Free- 
dom.” 


concern that hundreds of schol- 


t ^Jl7UT g “arS;io S es 1 men and no one ever hears 


hem again, he said, and 

The’ L C.’l.A S ’s St 'notoriety even!^ 3 -™ 1 " charitable AmericanjwherJ “we catch one of them” 
enables some enemi Approved 

from their own mistakes. A for-^nd hampered by tihe suspicions 1 comes necessary 
mer American official uncon- - ^ — «iit nf >v»ai 


n “iof other governments. 


Uhingl out of them, and we do it 


io-ie-fM^ 00520008 ' 1 
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How C.I.A. Put ‘Instant Air Force’ Into Congo 


Intervention, Invasion, Spying All in a Day’s Work 


Following is the second of 
five articles on the Central In- 
telligence Agency . The articles 
are by a team of New York 
Times correspondents consist- 
ing of Tom Wicker , John W. 
Finney , Max Frankel, E. W. 
Kenworthy and other members 
of The Times staff . 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 25— 
At the Ituri River, eight miles 
south of Nia Nia in the north- 
east Congo, a government col- 
umn of 600 Congolese troops 
and 100 white mercenaries had 
been ambushed by a rebel force 
and was under heavy fire. Sud- 
denly, three B-26's skimmed in 
over the rain forest and bombed I 
and strafed a path through the I 
rebel ranks for the forces sup- 
ported by the United States. 

At the controls of the Ameri- 
can-made planes were anti-Cas- 
tro Cubans, veterans of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
1961, three years before. They 
had been recruited by a pur-! 
portedly private company in 
Florida. Servicing their planes 
were European mechanics so- 
licited through advertisements 
in London newspapers. Guiding 
them into action were Ameri- 
can “diplomats” and other 
officials in apparently civilian 
positions. 

The sponsor, paymaster and 
director of all of them, however, 
was the Central Intelligence 
Agency, with headquarters in 


| Langley, Va. its rapid and ef- 
fective provision of an “instant 
air force" in the Congo was the 
climax of the agency’s deep in- 
volvement there. 

The C.I.A.’s operation in the 
Congo Was at all times respon- 
sible to and welcomed by the 
policy-makers of the United 
States. 

It was tnese policy-makers 
who chose to make the agency 
the instrument of political and 
military intervention in another 
nation’s affairs, for in five years 
of strenuous diplomatic effort 
it was only in Langley that the 
White House, the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon found 
the peculiar combination of 
talents necessary to block the 
creation of a pro-Comitfunist’ 
regime, recruit the leaders for a 
pro-American government and 
supply the advice .and support to 
| enable that government to sur- 
vive. 

From wire-tapping to influ- 
encing elections, from bridge- 
blowing to armed invasions, in 
the dark and in the light, the 
| Central Intelligence Agency has 
become a vital instrument of 
American policy and a major 
| component of American govern- 
ment. 

It not only gathers inform^- 
ition but also rebuts an ad- 
versary’s information. It not 
only organizes its own far- 
flung operations but also re- 


sists an adversary’s operation. 

Against the Soviet Union 
alone, it performs not only cer- 
tain of the services performed 
in Moscdw by the K.G.B., the 
Committee for State Security, 
but also many of the political, 
intelligence and military serv- 
ices performed by pro- Soviet 
Communist parties around the 
I world. 

When the Communist and 
Western worlds began to 
wrestle for control of the vast, 
undeveloped Congo in 1960 after 
it had gained independence from 
Belgium, a modest little C.I.A. 
office in Leopoldville mush- 
roomed overnight into a virtual 
[embassy and miniature war de- 
partment. 

| This was not to compete with 
[the real United States Embassy 
and military attaches but to 
apply the secret, or at least dis- 
jcreet, capacities of the C.I.A 
to a seething contest among 
many conflicting forces. 

Starting almost from scratch, 
because the Belgians had for- 
bidden Americans even to meet 
with Congolese officials, the 
C.I.A. dispersed its agents to 
learn Congolese politics from 
the bush on up, to recruit likely 
leaders and to finance their bids 
for power. 

Capable of quickly gathering 
[information from all sources, of 
ibuying informants and disburs- 


Reins Weighed 

By E. W. KENWOKTHY 

Special to The New York Times 
AVASHINGTON, April 25— 

A small group of Senators re- 
l sponsible for monitoring the 
Central Intelligence Agency met 
today to discuss Whether their 
“watchdog” committee should 
be enlarged and its surveillance 
thightened. 

The bipartisan group is made 
up of ranking members of the 
Armed Services Committee and 
the Appropriations subcommit- 
tee dealing with funds for the 
armed services. 

For many years the Senate 
group and a comparable group 
in the House, also drawn from 
the Armed Sendees and Ap- 
propriations Committees, have 
constituted the only “legislative 
oversight” of the secret opera- 
tions and the -secret funds of the. 
C.I.A, 

For many years also a large 
number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have urged that these 
two groups be expanded 'to in- 
clude members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations and House 
Foreign Affairs Committees 
so ithat the activities of the 
agency would be subjected more 
closely to political considera- 
tions. 

Although Senator Richard B. 
[Russell, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and the 
[watchdog committee, has 
resisted these suggestions, in- 
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ing funds without the &P#fpve& 


C.I.A. soon found Joseph Mo- tical ex P ertise from its own l rit ^ 
• - — ■ ranks or from Americans under; 


Nendaka 


«^5-pp c p0 h 1R00^ft95 2 ms4, 


physicists, 


cratic restraints imposed on mechanics without legal com- forestatibn” would provide the biologists, geographers, engi- 
other government agencies, the plications and- furnish the tac- agency With the required secu- neers » psychiatrists and even 


Albert Ndele. Their eventual 


contract. 


While the whitish-gray build- foresters. 


agronomists, geologists and 


| >ng • is ijndoubtedly 


as secure! Some of the achievements of 


Moreover, some C.I.A. agents as fences, guards, safes and these experts are prodigious, 


emergence as President of the eventually felt compelled to fly j elaborate electronic devices can if sports filtering through the 
country, Minister of Transporta- , some combat missions them- make it, the location is hardly secrecy screen are even half 
tion and head of the national I selves in support of South Afri- i a secret. A large sign on the accurate. For instance: 
bank respectively moved „ can and Rhodesian mercenaries. George Washington Parkway qFrom ordinarily available 
tribute to the LJ TM e S , tat Jr P^partment denied | pointing to “Central ■ in-j information, reliable actuarial 


bank, respectively, proved a ^he at- 
tribute to the Americans' judg- this at' 
ment and tactics. the Am 

So pervasive was the C.I.A. combat, 
influence that the agency was But ^ 


The State Department denied ! pointing to “Central In- information, reliable actuarial 
this at first — then insisted telligencd Agency" has been re- 1 and life-expectancy studies have 
the Americans be kept out of j moved, blit thousands of people 1 been prepared on major foreign 
combat. know yob can still get to the -leaders. 


But it was pleased by the over- ’ same but 


widely accused of the assassina- ces * of the in; 


same building by turning off on ! qin the c 
the same! road, now marked bv !i? rom not-son 


| ^In the case of one leader, 


ordinarily available 


tion ot Moscow's ninn whlch no P lanes were lost and the “BPR” -- “Bureau of jfnformation, physicians gleaned 

n or Moscow s man, Premier all civilian targets were avoided. Public Roads/' important health data: They 

Pflrrira l.HrrtniM^o j p i _ . y 

Meanwhile, In Other Areas... There, be 


Patrice Lumumba. Correspond- 
ents who were in the Congo 
are convinced the C.I.A, had 


There, beyond the affable j made a urinalysis from a speci- 
guaricl at the gate, is the large.. ? n stole n from a hospital in 


nothing to do with the murder, Iw^betan^' in^and^out “of i tte ground-level win- w ^ b «ng treated, 

thoue-h it did nlav n mainr Ir m ^ Tipetans m and out of dows barred, which stands as; ^C.I.A. shipping exnerts. 

hT.Ith, n *11 Communist China drawing }the visibI U symboI of what is | through sheer expertise, spot- 

in establishing Cyrille Adoula secrets from Col. Oleg Penkov- sl )sed L be a invisiblo oper ; I ted the first shipment of Soviet 
as Mr. Lumumba’s successor for sky of Soviet military mtelli- 1 ati( ^ [ * \ arms to Cuba before the vessels 

a time. orl thissile For organizational purposes, kad cleared the Black Sea. 

Money and shiny American S’lPlA keiclquarters is divided ^^ome anthropologists at 


y e T ars ol the Congo j recta^nguli r structure with four; 1 Vienna . where the great 


Z i wings, tie ground-level win- was being treated. 
c 1 clows barred, which stands as; shipping exnerts. 


automobilM. fu^shed through ££? gfc 

the logistic wizardry of Lang- world’s press and radio broad- telUeLice. sclen re »n/ Wh™i.' minor 


to four divisions, each under C.I.A. headquarters devote their 
deputy director — plans, in- time to hel P f ul studies of such 
~ ^ w ™ s press ana raaio oroaa- r telligence, science and technol- ™ inor — but strategically cru- 

ley, are said to have been the casts, predicting the longevity j ogv and support. cial — societies as those of the 

deciding factors in the vote that world's major political;. n . ... hill tribes of Laos and Vietnam, 

brought Mr. Adoula to power. = Baders, keeping track of the vviiat the Divisions Do tjone woman has spent her 

Russian, Czechslovak, Egyptian ' world s arms traffic and* The Division of Science and professional lifetime in the 
and Ghanaian agents were! 0 * mai }Y arms manufacturing ^Technology is responsible for \ agency doing nothing but col- 
simply outbid where they could ! enterprises and supplying a keeping current on developing | lecting, studying, collating, 
not be outmaneuvered. ' i staggering flow of information, ; techniques in science and ! analyzing and reporting on 

In one test after Mr. Adoula rumor > gossip and analysis to weapons, including nuclear everything that can he learned 

had been elected, rival agents of the President and all major de-, weapons, and for analyzing about President Sukarno of In- 

East and West almost stumbled; partments Of government. photos taken by U-2 reeonnais- done.sia — ‘‘and I mean every- 


over each other rushing in and 


“and I mean every- 


C.I.A. ; sance planjes and by space sate!-j thing," one official reported, 


out of parliamentary delegates’ Gm P Io y s about 15,000 persons ( lites. : 

homes. On the day of the roil- “^,5^ ta half bllhon , The of Support is 

m] i dollars a year. i responsible for procuring equip- It 

ti v«T C T a " ,V e ff; Its headquarters, the brain; ment and! for logistics, com- >t cm 


Heavy With Ph.D.’s 

It 'is the agency’s boast that 
could staff any college from 


t he vaUe^f wl ? nd nerve center, the informa- Jmunicatioris and security, in- jilts analysts, 50 p<?r cent of 


fha era lTor-sr ixH f Vi Hofc- n4> «««, «***« uuuiuia- uniimuailUI S clllU totCUIiLV, 1U- nucuj/ow, ov ucilL Ui 

herc^winki^ar S nH,T?n" * ion re P° s i tor y of this sprawl-;, eluding tht C.I.A. codes. jwhom have advanced degrees 


urinlHruy of oa „i, irx ux mho .^1 «, wi- ,v;iUUIU£J UiC UUUtS. I WUUUI nave auvantcu uegieea 

trtnmrS. ^ intelligence and operations. The: Division of Plans and the and 30 per cent of whom have 

s y stem » is a modern, eight-story Division it Intelligence per- 'doctorates. 

P! e ?f: a building of precast concrete and form the basic functions of the 1 Sixty per cent of the Intel- 

nfhAr insct windovvs “ a somewhat agency. They represent the lligcnce Division personnel have 

hir M Adl ouh a ] superior exampie of the faceless alpha ‘and bmega, the hand and Jserved 10 years. Twenty-five 

o Dy rour votes. ; Federal style — set in 140 acres brain, the dagger and the lamp, Jper cent have been with the 

More Than Money of lawn and woodland over- the nielodkma and the mon- "C.I.A. since 1947, when the 


won by four votes. 

More Than Money 


By the Congo period how- loo . kin ^ the south bank of the j ograph of jthe intelligence pro-iagency was established. The 
er the men at Lan^lev v ; p ° tomac eight miles from down- fession. Their presence under ’{heaviest recruiting occurred 


ever, the men at Langley say 3 « own L^ssion. t 

they had learned that * their town Washington. one roof h; 

earlier instincts to trv to solve J n this sylvan setting, some- f controversy that has swirled , primarily, but by no means 
nasty political problems with ' a ? odt the P' I A - sInce the Bay j exclusively, among Ivy League 

monev alone had been overtaken : deer P ark ’ a *? ou ‘ 8 ’ 000 C.I.A. of Pigs. 


fession. Their presence under {heaviest recruiting occur 
one roof hals caused much of tire ‘during the Korean War 




for far 


since the Eay : exclusively, among Ivy League 
[graduates. 

tsibility of the 1 The Division of Plans is a 


as- j cover title for what is actually 


enduring forms of influence. 


live, if not a cloistered life, jsemble, analyze and evaluate in- Jthe division of secret 


“Purchased?” one 

commented. “You can’t even if? i materials they are to produce daily and periodical charged with all those strata- 
rent these guys for the after- i studying or the plans they may intelligence reports on any gems- and wiles.— some as old 
noon.” oe matching » country, person or situation for as those of Rahab and some as 

And so the CIA kept grow- . * °™ erl Y the C.I.A. was scat- j, the President and the National new as satellites — associated 


commented. “You can’t even!; 


American ! a t least a kind of academic one formation firom all sources, 1 andjtions, or “dirty tricks.” It is 

lv ^ aiA \t ri f V| f lift wn fAttlnln * i. .1 1 _1 _ * t *1 * 11 « ■ 1 < . . . - 


noon.” 

And so the C.I.A. kept grow- 
ing in size and scope. 


x’uiiueny, uie was scat- the President and the National, new as satellites — associated 
■ tered through many buildings in Security Council, the President’s with the black and despised arts 


By the time Moise Tshombe f« w ” t °wn Washington, which 'top adyisorkr group on defense 'of espionage and subversion, 
had returned to power in the P” >W “ M and ex- and foreignf policy. • The operations of the C.I.A. 


Congo — through American 
acquiescence, if not design — 


pense of security. 


In the early nineteen-fifties, political, 


All information 


economic, 


military, [go far beyond the hiring and 
scientific, - training of spies who seek out 


it became apparent that hastily a $30-million appropriation for industrial 4- is grist for this informers and defectors, 
supplied arms and planes, as a new, unitary headquarters division’s mill. Perhaps no more It was the Plans Division that 
well as dollars and cars, would was inserted without identifi- than one-fifth — by volume and set up clandestine “black” radio 


be needed to protect the .Arneri- 1 cation in the budget of 3 nrtthpT* i . b - ? - — — 

can-sponsored government in agency- and prom otlv knocked C01 ? GS : from R f en ^ overseas counter the propaganda and the 
Leopoldville. out bv a Co^re^sion^ ^ under jaryng depths of cover open incitements to revolution 

This, apparently, was a job| m ittee so befuddled bv c T a i - Most i information is culled and murder by President Gamal 

r the Defense Department, but ; secrecy that it did not know i fr ° + n 3- f ° re W newspapers; sci- Abdel Nasser’s Radio Cairo, 

avoid a too obvious American I what the item was for 1 entific journals, industry pubh- it was the Plans Division that 

volvement, and in the inter-, 1 When Allen w nulled then! Gatlons [ th € reports of other masterminded the ouster of the 


not necessarily importance 


stations in the Middle East to 


Leopoldville. 


agents overseas counter the propaganda and the 


!! out by a Congressional com- 


, ,_*_*** _ ** * . , “ 1 rnj uciUUUlt'U MV 

for the Defense Department, but j secrecy that it did not know 
to avoid a too obvious American! w hat the item was for. 


involvement, and in the inter- When Allen W. Dulles, then 4 " 
ests of speed and efficiency, ! director of the C.I.A. 1 

the Government again turned; back in 1956 with’ 

to the C.I.A. ’ candor. a sk pr? fnr 


ernanentl departments and Arbenz government in Guate- 


: intelligence Services and foreign mala in 1954, the overthrow of 


’ candor h P Sr S i broadcasts jhonitored by C.I.A. - Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 

; candor, he _asked for $50,- 1 stations around the wndrf. r i n ^ 


The agency had the tools. It' million and Congress gave him statl0n3 aro ¥ nd the world. fin Iran in 1953 (tw 0 notable 
knew the Cubans in Miami and $46-million He -justified the AI1 So f ts of Experts {successes) and the Bay of Pigs 

their abilities as pilots. It had: bite that, he proposed taJAkai 0 The vfeKW/x < a . re50undin g 

the front organizations 9r 0 i^^^3?f(?^ii^-^| 5 r^I®fi*R9fO|Op52O008-1 

which they could be recruited, ; reservation on the Potomac byftions that arte Served by resident nATnL^n h , 

paid and serviced. i saying the site with “its isola- specialists (rom almost every S the U 2 Wgh Hit d‘ 


their abilities as pilots. It had I bite ti 
the front organizations thro/ta]uj)£(^Qj 


stations around the world. 
All So rts of Experts 


profession and discipline 


ment of the U-2 high-altitude 
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Air Photographies, Inc. 

■ — - . 

HOME OF THE C.I.A.: Central Intelligence Agency has its headquarters at Langley, Va. t near the Potomac i 


Mav"~1960 when Francis Gary It One State Department office 
Powers was shot down hy a said tiiat “there are more- liberal 
Soviet rocket photographed! intellectuals per square inch at 
much of the Sovie P t Union; the C.I.A. than anywhere else m 
digging of a tunnel into East the government. 

Berlin from which C.I.A. agents The operators and agents of 
Fapped telephone cables leading! the Plans Division, oil the other 
to Soviet military headquarters 
In the acquisition of a copy of 
Premier Khrushcev’s secret 
speech to the 20 th party con- 
gress in 1956 denouncing Stal- 
in’s excesses and brutalities, .engageu ... «. 

t in the C.I.A. tions, many of whom are ex 

Liberals In tne mUitary people or men formerly 

The C.I.A. analysts of the,| in the "office of Strategic Ser- 
Intelligence Division, in tne j; vices 0 f the Federal Bureau of 
opinion of many experts, are ! Investigation, 

aware of the embedded antagon- has been said, however, 
isms and frustrations of 'peoples - hat many 0 f the agents 

■just emerging into nationhood. L wh0 are essentially information 
Thus they are likely to be more| . lierers and who work under 
tolerant than the activists m ]U ran. ^parent cover are as sophis- 
the Plans Division of the fiam-i| + .^ f , frt/q Q< . iho nnalvsts back 


I agarida purposes. | political officer, 

While such operatives may ; Not Very Secret 

I be known to “the chief of sta-j Th(s of£icial C0V er is so thin 
tion” — the top C.I.A. officer-^ to b(j meanln gi ess except to 
in any country • they are; AMknm.aeemoni' ■Ffu'* t.hp 


rarely known to the American 
i Ambassador, although he may 


ms Division, on me duich™,,™ — *> --- - 

are described as more sometimes .be ^.o then 


avoid embarrassment for the 
host government. These agents 
usually are readily identifiable. 


hnnd are described as more Bvmouiuw — " The chief of station is recog- 

conservatlve in their economic. mission. In fact, ^tJjnized as the man with a car as 

(outlook and more single-minded' agents are not as the Ambassadors and 

I in their anti-Communism. This C.I.A. s Intelligence Division house that Is sometimes -- as' 
ia oarticularly true of those s Washington, and their reports L Nigeria — better, 

engaged in deep-cover opera - 1 are not identified to it b^ T name., In p rac tically ah the allied 
engaged „ — — Correspondents of The New t * ieg the c.I.A. agents 

York Times say they identify themselves to host gov- 

never, with certainty, been able.* and actU aUy work in 

‘to identify one of these agents. cooperation with Cabinet 
| although they have on occasion. ojtf - cla i S| local intelligence .and 


tne irieuio v.- - — ... 4 . 

boyant nationalism and socialist 
orientation of the leaders t m 
former colonies and more flex- 
ible than many of the State 
Department’s cautious ana 
legalistic diplomats. 

In discussing the Portuguese 
territories of Angola of Mozam- 
bique, for example, the ana- 
lysts are said to take the at’ 
titude that change is inevitable, 
that the United States has to 
deal with a pluralistic world. 
The State Department, on the 
other hand, tendfl toJgjUv""^ 
by Portuguese 


I— B , . . -.officials, local intelligence .and 

run across some unaccountable .. 

American of whom they have j n some embassies the C.I.A. 
[had their suspicions. Often un-- ^ outnum b er the regular 
I known* to each other, the deep | " litica i and economic officers. 

' ~ In a few they have made up as 

much as 75 per cent of the 
diplomatic mission, 

The chief of station often has 


more money than the Ambas- 
sador. Sometimes he has been 


agents masquerade as business 

ticated” as* the analysts - backlmcn, tourists, scholars, stu- 
iica.ca J dents, missionaries or chant} 

home, and like them are sj,m- . 

pathetic to the "anti-Commu- ' w ™ n ^ thcre are those 
nlst left” in underdevelop d by, far the larger num- 

C The r ai.A. agents JPZ&f**** l?^and Js 

UBde ! diplomaUe mission. In the mis- 
' th FiFst thCTe are those engaged sion register they are listed as 
I. ?briv hnsiness ~~- ! political or economic officers, 

|m the < realty duty »usmes. • Treasury representatives, con- 
l the spies and counterspies, j , officers or employes of the 
‘saboteurs, the leaders of para-; ?nternat?onal De- 


I military operations, the suborn 
ers of revolution. Such agents 

’operate under deepest cover, and 




OUiai nj XJA. + — 

Agency for International De- 
velopment (the United States 
foreign aid agency) or United 
States Information Agency. The 


ill Lilt! jr 

| better informed than the Am- 
bassador. 

For all these reasons the host 
government, especially in: 
underdeveloped areas of the 
world, may prefer to deal with 
the chief of station rather than 
the Ambassador, believing him 
to have readier access to top 
v-g^ing officials in 


v *** - — 

also a Portuguese territory. 
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Top Quality People 


off] 


fices in 30 American cities. These 


ces are overt but discreet. 


Obviously the number of Th | {r telephone numbers are 
agents abroad is a closely held list ^ d under -Central Intelli- 
secret, kept from even such g er J ce Agency” or “United 
close Presidential advisers in St ^ tes Government,” but no ad- 
i E 3 ? ? a ? h T ls ^° T ria J Arthur dre^s is given. Anyone wanting 

M. Schlesmger Jr. In his book t he address must know the 
A- Thousand Eays* .J^ r * name of the office director, 
Schlesmger states that those iW h6se telephone number and 
“under official cover overseas' 

number almost as many as. X one time t ^ ese field of . 


State Department employes. 
This would be roughly 6,600. 
The actual number, however, 
is believed to be considerably 
less, probably around 2,200. 

The secrecy of identification 
can lead to some amusing situa- 
tions. Once when Allen Dulles, 
then C.I.A. director, visited New 
Delhi, every known “spook” 
(C.I.A. man) was lined up in 
an anteroom of the embassy to 
greet him. At that moment a 
newspaper correspondent who 
had been interviewing Mr, 
Dulles walked out of the inner 
office. A look of bewilderment 
crossed the faces of the C.I.A. 


fice? sought out scholars, busi- 
nessmen, students and even 
ordinary tourists whom they 
knew to be planning a trip be- 
hind) the Iron Curtain and asked 
them to record their observa- 
tion^ and report to the C.I.A. 
on tneir return. 

Very little of this assertedly 
is done any more, probably be- 
cause of some embarrassing ar- 
rests} and imprisonment of tour- 
ists land students. While the 
C.I.A. deals frankly with busi- 
nessmen, it reputedly does not 
compromise their traveling 
representatives. 


. . , , . , ,, . ; Mdst of the work of domestic 

men, plainly asking, Is this f ield a g en ts involves contacts 

OI \ e , We c: d ^ nt kno T abaut ,L with industry and universities. 
Mr. Schlesmger has written 

that "in somelreas the C.I.A. if t °I„fc P l e ’ an 


had outstripped the State De- 
partment in the quality of its 
personnel.” 

Almost without exception, 
correspondents of The New! 
York Times reported that the 
men at the top overseas were 
men of “high competence and 
discipline,” “extremely know- 
ing,” “imaginative,” “sharp and 
scholarly” and “generally some- 
what better than those in State 
in work and dedication.” 

But they also found that 
below the top many C.I.A. 
people were “a little thin” and 
did not compare so favorably 
with Foreign Service officers 
on the same level. 

The C.I.A. screens and re- 
screens applicants, because it is 
quite aware of the attraction 
that secrecy holds for the psy-; 
chopath, the misfit and the im- 
mature person. 

The greatest danger obvious- 
ly lies in the area of special; 
operations. Although it is gen- 
erally agreed that the agents 
— overt and covert — - have 
been for the most part men of| 
competence and character, the 
C.I.A. has also permitted some 
of limited intelligence and of | 
emotional instability to get 
through its screen and has even 
assigned them to .sensitive 
tasks, with disastrous results. 

One example was the assign- 
ment of a man known as “Frank 
Bender” as contact with Cuban 
exile leaders during the pre- 
liminaries of the Bay of Pigs 
operation. A German refugee; 


structions from headquarters, 
will spek evaluation of captured 
equipment, analysis of the color 
of factory smoke as a clue to 
production, an estimate of pro- 
duction capacity from the size 
of a | factory, or critiques of 
articles in technical and sci- 
entific journals. 

The Human Inadequacy 

In greater secrecy, the C.I.A. 
subsidizes, in whole or in part, a 
wide range of * enterprises — 
j “private” foundations, book and 
Ijmagazjine publishers, schools of 
international studies in univer- 
sities, law offices, “businesses” 
of various kinds and foreign 
broadcasting stations. Some of 
these perform real and valuable 
work for the C.I.A. Others ar 
not much more than “mail 
drops.’j 

Yet [all these human activi- 
ties, al| the value received and 
the daggers surmounted, all the 
organization and secrecy, all the 
| trouble averted and all the set- 
backs encountered, still do not 
| describe the work of the C.I.A. 
For the most gifted of analysts, 
;the most crafty of agents — 
like all human beings — • have 
their limitations. 

At the time when the Ameri- 
cans wore successfully keeping 
the Congo out of the Commu- 
nist orbit, it still took the same 
men several months to slip an 
African [agent into Stanleyville 
in the Congo to .check on the 
lives ana fate of some arrested 
; Americans, 

Men ire fallible and limited, 


with only a smattering of Span-!, and the (demands on the C.I.A. 
ish and no understanding of' 

Latin America or Latin 
character, Bender antagonized 
the more liberal of the leaders 
by his bullying and his obvious 
partiality for the Cuban right. 

Offices in This Country 
The C.I.A. maintains field of- 


are almost infinite; that is why, 
today, s>me of the most valu- 
able spi is are not human and 
some of the most omnipotent 


I agents 
| heavens, 
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and above. 
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Cont. from Page 5 


formed sources said he called Mr. McCarthy has introduced 
7 , , .. _ „ t« a resolution calling for a “full 

today s meeting prec s y o and complete” study of the ef- 
cqnsider such an expansion. fect c.I.A. operations on 

These sources said also that policymaking by a .special sub- 
two recent disclosures of C.I.A. committee of the Foreign Rela- 
activities had apparently tions Committee. He also favors 
brought the whole issue to a expanding the present oversight 
head in the Senate watchdog group to include members of the 
group. Foreign Relations Committee. 

The first of these was the Responsibility Cited 

revelation that at least five - .. . . .. . 

C.I.A. agents operated in South Today Mr. McCarthy said that, 
Vietnam during the late 1950’s jin view of the Michigan State 


under the cover of a multi -mil- 
lion dollar technical assistance ; 
program conducted for the gov- 
ernment of the late President j 
Ngo Dinh Diem by Michigan 
State University. 

Intercedes in Suit 

The second was the disclosure 
that the C.I.A. interceded in the 
slander trial of one of its agents, 
Juri Raus, an Estonian refugee, 


and Raus cases, Congress would 
be rejecting “a very basic con- 
stitutional responsibility” if it 
did not begin “to exercise some 
degree of jurisdiction beyond 
what it is exercising now.” 

“Either the special group 
doesn’t know about these 
things and it should, or it does 
know and tolerates them,” Mr. 
McCarthy said. 

Senator Mike Mansfield of 


posal to widen the watchdog 
committee was “not .a bad 
idea.” 

In 1954 Mr. Mansfield intro- 
diuNvi « resolution to create a 


who was’ being sued by Eerik Montana, the Majority Leader, 
Heine, another Estonian emi- said with a smile that the pro- 
gre. Mr. Heine charged that Mr." 

Raus had publicly called him 
an agent of the K.G.B., the 
Soviet intelligence agency. 

In a public memorandum ad- ^ w 

dressed to the Federal Court in|i2-man joint committee — six 
Baltimore, the C.I.A, said it [from each house — to maintain 
had ordered Mr. Raus to cease £ scrutiny on the C.I.A. 
testifying in order to protect Jj y>*a 

the United States foreign in tel- : 
ligence apparatus. Mr. Raus 
claimed immunity on the ground 
that the alleged slander had 
been committed in the course 
of his C.I.A. duties. 

Several days ago Senator J. W. 


The ~ resolution had 34 co- 
sponsors. However, much of the 
support evaporated under the 
opposition of Senator Russell 
and Senator Leverett Sal ton - 
stall, Republican of Massachu- 
setts, who agreed with the then 
C.I.A. director, Allen W. Dulles, 
Fulbright, chairman of the For- 1 that the joint committee might 
eign Relations Committee, wrote | jeopardize security, 
to Senator Russell suggesting j when the Mansfield resolu- 
that they discuss the possibility! tion finally came to a vote in 
of having representatives from! 1956, 14 sponsors reversed 

his committee on the watchdog ‘themselves, and it was defeat- 
group. It could not be learned 1 pa, 59 to 27. 
whether Mr. Russell has replied Besides Mr. Russell and Mr. 
to this letter. Saltonstall, the present watch- 

Senator Eugene J. McCarthy, 1 aog committee is made up of 
Democrat of Minnesota, and ai Democrats John Stennis of Mis- 
member of the Foreign Rela- sissippi, Carl Hayden of Ac- 
tions Committee, has expressed, zon a, Stuart Svmington of Mis- 
concern that the C.I.A. “is mak-| SO uri, and Republicans Milton R. 
ing foreign policy and in so<Y 0un g of North Dakota and 
doing is assuming the roles of .Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. 
President and Congress.” 
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C.l.A. Is Child of Pearl Harbor and Cold War 


10 


Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 25 — 
The Central Intelligence Agency 
traces its beginnings to the in- 
telligence failure that made the 
J apanese sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor possible. The agency 
owes its phenomenal grbwth to I 
the cold war with the Soviet' 
Union. 

As a consequence of Pearl 
Harbor, President Roosevelt in 
June, 1942, established the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services under 
Gen. William J. (Wild Bill) 
Donovan to supplement the in- 
telligence-gathering of the mili- 
tary services. But the O.S.S., 
from the outset, also involved 
itself in such special operations 
as the parachuting of spies be- 
hind enemy lines. | 

Soon after V. J. Day, Presi- 
dent Truman, abolished 
O.S.S. Four months later, 


Japanese Attack 
Start — Problen i) 
Soviet Made It 


led 


Grow 


of secrery was firmly 
up against inquiry by 
ing committees of C<| 
the Central Inteiligerji 
Act, Congress allp 
agency to do the folio 
<1 Disregard laws 
Squired “disclosure of 
zation,. functions, nanj 
titles, salaries, or n 
| personnel employed 
agency.” 

^Expend funds w 
t he ;gard to laws and 
in j governing expenditij] 


buttoned 
the stand- 
ingress. In 
Agency 
wed the 
living 


the 

.es 


timbers of 
by the 


January, 1946, he created by, with no other accoun 
executive order the National In- ,the director’s voucher^ 
telligence Authority, composed I Make contracts jb 
of the Secretaries of State, War; ohases without adverfi 
and Navy and his personal mili- fi ' Tr,nn ‘= fm * 
tary adviser, Adm. William D. 

Leahy. At the same time the 
President established a succes- 
sor to the O.S.S. under the in- 
telligence authority. The new 
organization was called the 
Central Intelligence Group. 

C.l.A. Created in 1947 


uthout re- 
ijegulations 
[res, and 
than 


lifting 


ih 


^Transfer funds to., 
other Government ageii 
Contract for resear 
the Government. 

^Provide special etf 
lowances for staff abrq 
<3!Admit up to 100 
members of their 
i year. 


'and pur- 
ging, 
and from 
icies. 
outside 


pense 
ad. 
aliens and 
families a 


Rear Adm. Sidney W. Souers! 
was the first head of the Cen-' 
trai Intelligence Group. He re- 
mained only five months. He 
was succeeded by Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg of the Air Force 
who gave way in May, 1947, to 
Rear Adm. Roscoe H. Hillen- 
koetter. 

The C.l.A. was established by 
the National Security Act of 
1947, which placed the armed 
services under a new 
ment of Defense and created 
the National Security Council. 

The act gave the C.l.A. the 
following five duties: 

flTo advise the National Se- 
curity Council on intelligence 
matters. 

<STo make recommendations 
for intelligence coordination. 

<3 To correlate and evaluate in- 
telligence and disseminate it 
within the Government. 

<ITo perform for the existing 
intelligence agencies “such addi- 
tional services of common con- 
cern as the National Security 
Council determines can be more 
efficiently accomplished cen- 
trally.’' 

flTTo perform “such other 
functions and duties related to 
intelligence” as the security j 
council would direct. 

Congress also directed that 
the other intelligence agencies 
should remain in business, that 
the C.l.A. director should be re- 
sponsible for guarding secrets, 
and that the agency should have 
“no police, subpoena, law-en- 
forcement powers, or internal 
security functions.” 


Hillenkoetter Given 

However, the specifj 
1947 and 1949 legisl^l 
not the only basis 
agency’s operations. U 
legislation, the Nation., 
ity Council is permitted 
directives to the C.l.A. 
and it is under such l 
rectives — often propos<S 
Director himself — r 
agency engages in ma] 
Depart- activities. j 

Admiral Hilienkoettej: 

I rector of the new agent 
first three years. Hii 
sor was Gen. Walte|i 
Smith, World War II 
Staff to Gen. Dwight 
hower. General Smid 
until Feb. 10, 1953, wh 
W. Dulles was made 
| Mr. Dulles remained u 
tember, 1961. 

President Kennedy sell* 
his successor John A. 
[who had been Under £ 
of the Air Force du n 
first two years of the] 
War and the chairman 
! Atomic Energy Corfv 
during the last three 
the Eisenhower Adminijs 


In 


Coordinating Agei^ 

Mr. McOone served ui 
28, 1965, surrendering 
sponsibilities to Adm. 

| F. Raborh on the day I 
Johnson decided to send . 
into the Dominican Repil 
The responsibilities at 
ers of the Director of tlh 
reach far beyond thos4 
own agency. By statute 


........ xjy o Let L LI L 


to Its 

With 


al- 


Charge 

|cs of the 
lotion 
. for the 
hder that 
ijal Secur- 
to issue 
, Director, 
Secret di 
d by the 
that the 
liny of its 

|r was di- 
■y for its 
succes- 
\r Bedell 
Chief of 
Eisen- 
served 
en Allen 
director, 
iptil Sep- 

lected as 
I McCone, 
jecretary 
l ing the 
Korean 
of the 
.mission 
years of 
itration. 


Central Intelligence, and as such 
he is responsible for the whole 
“intelligence community,” which 
encompasses nine other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Representatives of these 
agencies sit on a United States 
Intelligence Board, which is 
chaired by the C.l.A. director. 
The C.I.A.’s representative on 
this board is the Deputy Direc- 
tor, now Richard M, Helms, who 
was an O.S.S. officer during 
j World War H, stayed on in the 
that re-, C.l.A., and succeeded Richard 
* Bissell as Deputy Director 

5, official) P1 f ans after the Ba y of Pigs 
_ ^jCUsS/Stcr, 

Next to the C.l.A., the largest 
and most important members of 
the intelligence community are 
the National Security Agency 
and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. 

The National Security Agency 
which Was established by Presi- 
dential directive in 1952, is 
'charged chiefly with the con- 
struction of codes for the United 
States and the breaking of the 
codes of enemy, allied and neu- 
tral nations. Its headquarters at 
Fort Meade, Md., is stuffed with 
electronic equipment and com- 
puters, and it has radio inter- 
cept stations throughout the 
world. 

The operations, number of per- 
sonnel and budget of the Na- 
jtional Security Agency are 
secrets even more closely held 
than those of the C.l.A. But 
the code agency’s annual expen- 
ditures, because of its costly 
equipment, have been estimated 
at twice that of C.l.A., or 
roughly $l-billion a year. 

The Defense Intelligence 
Agency, set up in October, 1961, 
is responsible for coordinating 
conflicting intelligence of three 
services— Army G-2, the Office 
of Naval Intelligence and Air 
Force A-2. The Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency also produces for 
the (United States Intelligence 
Board) the official intelligence 
estimate of the Department of 
Defense. 

Representatives of the serv- 
ices sit on the Intelligence 
Board. Also represented on the 
Board is the State Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. This is an analysis, and 
not a collecting agency, and is 
principally concerned that for- 
eign policy considerations are 
given due weight. The State De- 
partment bureau has about 300 
employes and a budget of about 
$4. 5-million. 

The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which is responsible for the 
various devices, including air 
sampling and seismic instru- 
ments, for detecting nuclear 
tests by other nations,, is also 
on the Intelligence Board. 

The final member of the com- 
munity is the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, whose Division 5 
!, ile Jon eatchinsr On- 
-1 


icy 

[til April 
his re- 
William 
resident 
Marines 
blic. 

id pow- 
ie C.l.A. 

of his, o _._. 

he also! is response 
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CA . A . Spies From 100 Miles Up; 
Satellites Probe Secrets of Soviet 


Electronic Prying Grows 


telescope designed to eavesdrop 
on the Kremlin. It was to pick) 
up radio signals, such as those, 
emitted when a Soviet Premier 
called his chauffeur by radio- 
telephone, as they bounced off 
counterspy function. Secretary the moon. 

of Defense Robert S. McNamara The project turned into an 
gave a Congressional committee engineering fiasco, but technol- 
Following is the third of five |a strong hint about that last; ogy came i to . the rescue by pro-! 

, vear when he mentioned “in- viding “ferret satellites that; 

articles on the Central IntelU-} > ection of orbit i n g objects in can tune in on the same short- 
gence Agency, The articles are satellite interceptor Thor range radio signals as they 
by a team of New York Times' program as well as in the two move straight up to the icno- 
correspondents consisting of i large ground-based optical pro- sphere. 

Tom Wicker John W Finnev grams at Cloudcroft, N. M Overlooking the rights of ter- 
iom wicKer John W. Fmney,] His testimony suggested that ritorial sovereignty and na- 
Max Frankel, E. W. Kenworthy ■ the United states could orbit a'tional and human privacy, of-, 
and other Times staff members : satellite capable of photograph- ; ficials throughout the United 
special to The New York Times ing and otherwise “inspecting” } States Government praise the 
WASHINGTON April 26 ■ Soviet space spies, while other jC.I. A/s gadgetry as nothing 


M.I.T. Cut* Agency Tie* 

Special to The New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, April 26— 
The Center of International 
Studies at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology dis- 
closed today that it would “re- 
luctantly" sever connections 
with the Central Intelligence 
Agency at the end of June. 

The agency helped to estab- 
lish the center with a $300,000 
grant in 1951 and since then 
has supported much of its re- 
search, mostly in Communist 
affairs. 

A spokesman lor the center 


To the men most privy to the! from the ground wah re- short of '‘ phehomena1 ’’ Tlle at * said it was decided a year ago 
secrets of the Central In-' Markable detail RnTf ISati™ and Ihe ' ’’ for Practical and not 

telligence Agency, it sometimes; Such electronic eyes, ears, of ^ techiioloeical in- moral reasons >” ™ further con- 

seems that the human spies, the noses and nerve ends — and t ■ ig to gather : tracts should be accepted 

James Bonds and Mata Haris,- ^ 'and translate it into knowledge. : from the C.I.A. Although the 


T1W t _ submarines — are among the „ „ , , 

are obsolete. Like humans nation . s most vltal secre ts. They At C.I.A. hedquarters in 

— *' 'Langley, Va., other intricate 

machines, some unknown a dec- 
ade or even a few years ago, 
read, translate, interpret, col- 
late,. file and store the informa- 


everywhere, they are no match- are no t exclusively the property 
for the computers, cameras, or inspiration of the C.I.A. 
radars and other gadgets by C.I.A. cameras and other 
which nations can now gather snooping equipment are riding 
the darkest ferret* nf hoth in spacecraft that are otherwise 1 “?^’ 

0 i the responsibility of the Defense I* 1011 * Sometimes months or 
friends and foes. Department. (years later, the data can be re-; 

With complex machines cir-j No clear breakdown 0 f ^ rieve ^ from tens of millions! 
cling the earth at 17,000 miles! responsibilities and cost is avail- of microfilmed categories, 
an hour, C.I.A. agents are able able. but* altogether, the an- This effort has paid off monu-i 
to relax in their carpeted offices' oJ United States’ mentally, according to those 

intelligence effort exceeds $3- who know mott about it. 
beside the Potomac and count! bilUon 6 a year _ more tu 3n six 

the intercontinental missiles times ^ amount specifically 
poised in Soviet Kazakhstan,} allocated to the C.I.A, and morej 
monitor the conversations be- than 2 per cent of the total 
tween Moscow and a Soviet sub- Federal budget, 
marine near Tahiti, follow the 


It was aerial reconnaissance 
by the U-2 spy plane — suc- 
ceeded in many ways by satel 
lites in 1961 — that enabled 
Washington to anticipate and 
measure the Soviet Union’s ca- 


jwdrk supported by agency funds 
has done much good and has 
involved nothing improper, the 
relationship had been “misun- 
derstood” and has “caused suf- 
ficient difficulty,” he said. 

Existing contracts are being 
allowed to run their course but 
no further work will be per- 
formed with the agency’s sup- 
port after July 1, the spokes- 
man said. 

In its early years, the cen- 
ter performed a great deal of 
research work for the intelli- 
gence agency, supplying 
analyses of events and trends 
in the Communist world but 
insisting upon the right to pub- 
lish the results of the work. 


pacity to produce missiles in' 
the nineteen-fifties. These esti- 
mates, in turn, led to the so- 
called “missile gap,” which be- jin recent years, after faculty 
came a prime political issue in] members and others criticized 
the 1960 Presidential campaign.! the arrangement, the number 
But it was also the U-2 that! of C.I.A, projects is said to 


Bugging From Afar ! 

countdown of a sputnik launch- Not all the gadgetry is cos- 1 
ing as easily as that of a.mic.Theagencyisnowdevelop- 
Oemini capsule in Florida, track ; ing a highly sensitive device 
the electronic imprint of an ad-j^ 1 ^ pick up from afar in- 

■>“ r srsa 

for e ea races o is mis caused by the speakers’ voices. n a ter produced proof that the! have been sharply restricted. 

. „ . LJwLl? Russians were not turning out! in the last two or three years, 

Only a half dozen years ago, j nefarious gadgets that have, mlsslles as £ast as they could, the spokesman said, the agency 
at least one human pilot was' made the word privacy an thus dispelling the “missile gap"! contributed no more than 15 

still required to guide a black; ^ from Washington's thinking and 

. „ ■ i. tt • j instance, with equipment so iar^nn 

U-2 jet across the Soviet Union; tiny as to all but i I1V i S i*bi ef 3 still* later CIA devices dis- 
from Pakistan to Norway, or; to turn the whole electric wlr- covered missiles being emplaced 
over Cuba or Communist China! ing system of a building into a underground in the Soviet Un- 
from bases in Florida and Tai-j quivering transmitter of con- ion. U-2’s spotted the prep- 
wan i versation taking place any- iarab i Cn of missile sites in Cuba 

His cameras and listening de- 4a Ita 1982 - The y al so sampled the| 

vices, capable of picking out a; Picking up information is one radioactive fallout of Soviet nu- 
chalk line or a radar station; thmg; getting it home^ and dear tests in 1961. Highly se- 
from 15 miles up, were incredi-f d ,°* n S southing with it is an-jc re t techniques, including aerial! 
ble in their day, the product) °[ her - Some satellites, for m-i reconnaissance, allowed the: 
of imaginative C.I.A. research! « ta hce, are rigged to emit capjc.LA. to predict the Chinese nu- 
and developments. But spies in, sules bearing^ photos and otheiij dear explosion in 1964 with re- 


the sky now orbiting the earth 
do almost as well from 100 
miles up. 

Cosmic Espionage 


readings; as they float to earth jnarkabfe accuracy, 
by parachute, .old C-130 air- un.w.uj 

craft dash across the Pacific Purloined Messages 

from Hawaii and snare Countless conversations and 
! the parachutes with long, dang- messages the wotld over have 
Already, the United States, ling, trapeze-like cables. Thejbeen purloined; even subtler! 
and the Soviet Union are vying} planes have a 70 per cent catch-1 signals and indications, once 
with each other in cosmic spy-1 ing average. j detected by the marvels of sci- 

ing. American Samos and Soviet; Sometimes the intelligencej ; ence, can be read and combined 

..... ,, * — “-*■ ’ 'into information of a kind once 

impossible to obtain. 

The first duty of the C.I.A. 
is to collect, interpret and dis- 
seminate what it learns from' 


j. 

Cosmos satellites gather more' wizards get carried away by 
data in one 90-minute orbit than! their imaginations. Several 
an army of earthbound spies, j years ago they spent tens of 
Other gadgets of the missile, millions of dollars on the con- 
age have taken over the! struction of a 600-foot radio 


per cent, or $112,500, of the cen- 
ter's $750,000 budget. The 
exact amounts are classified as 
secret by the agency, he said. 

One early beneficiary of the 
agency’s support was a re- 
search team on Soviet affairs 
headed by Prof. Walt W. Ros- 
tow, who later became chair- 
man of the Policy Planning 
Council at the Stai^e Depart- 
ment and is now a special as- 
sistant to President Johnson. 

Prof. Max Millikan, an as- 
sistant director of the intelli- 
gence agency in 1951-52, has 
been director of the center 
since 1952. 

The authorities at M.I.T. have 
tried in recent days to make 
clear that they have not con- 
ducted any overseas operations 
and that the center’s work in 
India and other nations to help 
promote economic development 
has not been supported by the 
intelligence agency. 
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its worldwide nerve system — j 
weaving together, into the "in- 1 
telligence” the government^ 
needs, every electronic blip,' 
squeak, and image and the mil- 
lions of other items that reach , 
its headquarters from more con- 
ventional, often public, sources: 
random diplomatic contacts, 
press-clippings, radio monitor 
reports, books and research proj- 
ects and eyewitness evidence.! 
(Even some of these “open”) 
sources, such as a regional news- 
paper from Communist China, 
must be smuggled or bought at 
a stiff price.) 

Every hour of every day, 
about 100 to 150 fresh items of j 
news, gossip and research reach 
the C.I.A. ’s busy headquarters' 
in Virginia and are poured into! 
the gigantic human-and-techno-l 
logical computer that its analy- 
sis section resembles. 

Four of every five of these 
items, i it is said, now come 
either from “open” sources or 
inanimate devices. But in many 
important instances it is still 
the human agent, alerted to 
make a particular arrangement 
or to chase a specific piece of in- 
formation, who provides the link 
that makes all else meaningful 
and significant; sometimes, now 
as in the 18th century, it is 
men alone who do the job in 
danger and difficulty. * I 

When it was discovered, forj 
instance, that Premier Khru- 
shchev had shaken the Com-i 
munist world with a secret 
speech denouncing Stalin in| 
1958, it was a C.I.A. agent 
who finally came up with the 
text, somewhere in Poland, andi 
other analysts who determined! 
that it was genuine. 

A Rebellion Hastened 

This feat of numan spying 
in an electronic age yielded 
vital information and, leaked to 
the press in Europe and else- 
where, hastened the anti-Stalin, 


mm 



Defense Dept. 

DURING THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS: This Soviet freighter was photographed after 
leaving Cuba on Nov. 6, 1962, carrying on deck one of the missiles the Soviet Union 
withdrew under intense pressure from the U.S. It was C.I.A. efforts that originally 
uncovered the presence of Soviet missiles on the island that led to diplomatic showdown. 

ClX 


The end product is a series jintelligence estimates. These en- 
of papers, handsomely printed compass all information avail- 
and often illustrated with fancy ! able on a given subject and re- 
maps to gain a bureaucratic j fleet th? final judgment of the 

' Board of National Estimates, a 


advantage over rival pieces of 
paper from other agencies. 

The agency produces intelli- 
gence reports almost hourly, 

_ and sweeping summaries every 

rebellions in many Communist! day. It provides a special news 


group 
C.I.A. 

National 
gence if 
( definite 

countries and probably eontrib-; report for President Johnson’s [president' 
uted to upheavals in Poland andi“ i ~ , * t1 "' ~ - - j 

Hungary that are still among] 


if 14 analysts in the 


the heaviest liabilities of Com-j 
munist history. 

It tak^s a sub-agent in Tibet, 
personally recruited by a C.I.A. 
man there and paid either a| 
retainer br by the piece, to de- 


estimate intelli 
intended to reach a 
conclusion to guide the 
|t. But as other depart- 


nightly bedtime reading, some-! men ts d re consulted and the 
times containing such juicy tid- j various j experts express their 
bits as the most recent playboy? views, j their disagreements, 
activities of the indefatigable caveats land dissents are noted 
President Sukarno of Indonesia. {and recorded by footnotes in 
A C.I.A. Press Conference the final document. These signs 

of dispute are likely to herald 
y. -M- or 5. elaborate reports 1 irnp 0 rtarit uncertainties, and 

liver a sheaf of secret armyP r< 4 ec tions are prepared on : ; some officials believe the foot- 
documents circulating among; s ^ch ma tters as the rate of So- no ^ s to the best-read lines 
regimental commanders of Com-l vie ^ economic growth. , j0 f all tpe millions committed 

munist China’s People’s Liber-! The State Department has 
ation Arfny. j sometimes published these, 

Only his counterpart in Al- without credit to their origin, 
geria caii provide some draw-j Piqued by these announcements, 
inrrs of the design of the in-: the C.I.A. called its first news 
terior of Peking’s embassy (al-j conference in 1964 to puit out 
though such designs can often 1 the latest readings on Soviet 
be obtained with no more idea 

than asking for them at the £ d * 


of the 

a-s C.I.A. men are 
1 called, summoning reporters 
offices of the American who ca used so much amusement in 
constructed the building). Washington — and perhaps dds- 

And beyond this large re- pleasure in other agencies — that 
maining Value of the human the C.I.A. has never held an- 

being in the humming world of other news conference. How effective these reports! 

espionage,! it is also the human j gtiu more important subjects, 1 have been, and how well they] 
brain in fbe C.I.A. that gives j sucJl as soviet nuclear capabili- are heedejd by the policy-mak- 


to papei* in the Government! 
every month. 

The C.I.A. also produces rapid] 
analyses ]and predictions on re- 
quest — I say, about the likeli- 
hood of tie Soviet Union’s going)! 
ar 


to war oVer the Cuban missile 
crisis, or about the consequences 
of different courses of action, 
contemplated at a particular 
moment Ijy the United States in 
Vietnam, j 

How Go|od Are the Reports? 


In recent years, the 
is generally believed to have 
been extremely good in furnish- 
ing information about Soviet 
military capabilities and orders 
of battle, about the Chinese 
nuclear weapons program and, 
after constant goading from the 
White House, about the 
progress of India, the United 
Arab Republic, Israel and other 
nations toward a capacity to 
build nuclear weapons. 

Reports from inside In- 
donesia, Algeria and the Congo 
during recent fast-moving situ- 
ations are also said to have 
been extremely good. 

On the other hand, the C.I.A. 
Ihas been criti^Jzed for not hav- 
ing known more in advance 
about the construction of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961, about the 
divorce of the United Arab Re- 
public and Syria in 1961, about 
the political leanings of various 
leaders in the Dominican Re- 
public and about such relatively 
public matters as party politics 
|in Italy. 

Some — including Dwight D. 
Eisenhower — have criticized 
the agency for not having rec- 
ognized in time Fidel Castro’s 
Communist leanings or the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet Union 
would* ship missiles to Cuba. 

Almost everyone, however, 
generally concedes the neces- 
sity for gathering intelligence 
to guide the Government in its 
worldwide involvements. Criti- 
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accuracy of C.I.A. reports. For -when it presented the. U-Z, Jobs for Refugees Aswan Dam. 

information-gathering of ten, program in 1958, fear of detec- ; w on tertainin- and in- Some of these Egyptian ties 

spills over at the scene of ben and diplomatic repercus- , "* “ _ f 5“ t en _ - lingered even through the re- 
action into something else — 'slons led the Eisenhower A d- , c ( 2nS natkins these cent years of strained relations, 

subversion, counteractivity/ministration to run some “prac- „ '^aUv ‘‘Drivate" outlets nro- Through reputed informants 
sabotage, political and economic | gee" mi ® lons „ wer Eastern ^™: employment for many like Mustafa Amin, a prominent 

Europe. The first mission to ' n x a <?nid 

the Soviet Union, in mid-1956,!^ te <* a nd knowledgeable refu- r 

over Moscow and Leningrad,; HUn : 
was detected but not molested.; ^ and other countries. 

It did, however, draw the firsts They also solicit the services ; 
of a number of secret diplomatic; ( >f informers inside the Com- 
protects imunist world, monitor Com- 

After six missions the Ad-' lr " broadcasts^underwrite 
ministration halted the flights, ■anti-Ccmmui^t lectures a d 
but the C.I.A pressed for their : writings toy Western lntellectu- 
resumption. Doubts were finally i al f. an ! i *stabute them research 
overcome, and 20 to 25 more, m< ' te . na ] 3 t0 ,, ° Ur 

flights were conducted, with So-j nallsts in continents. 


interve ition and other kinds 
of ‘dirty tricks.” Often the in- 
tel. igence gatherer, by design 
or iorce of circumstance, be- 
com*s an activist in the affairs 
he was set to watch. 

On- the- Scene Action 

CJ.A. analysts reading the 
punchcards of their computers 
in Virginia can determine that 
a new youth group in Bogota 
appears to have fallen under the 
control of suspected Com- 
munists, but it takes an agent 
on the spot to trade informa- 
tion with the local police, col- 
lect photographs and telephone 
taps of those involved, organize 
and finance a countermovement 
of, say, young Christians or 
democratic labor youth, and 
help them erect billboards and 
turn mimeograph machines at; 
the next election. 

Dozens 


viet fighter planes in vain pur- 
suit of at least some of them. 

The Powers plane is thought 
to have been crippled by the 
nearby explosion of an antiair- 


But there is said to be rela- 


Cairo editor, the C.I.A. is said 
in the United Arab Republic 
to have obtained the details of 
a Sovlet-Egyptian arms deal 
in 1964 and other similar in- 
formation. Thus, Amin’s arrest 
last fall may have closed some 
important channels and it gave 
the United Arab. Republic the 
opportunity to demand greater 
American aid in return for play- 
ing down its “evidence” of C.I.A. 
activity in Cairo. 

The C.I.A.V talent for secret 


U-2’s in mind. 

Risky and Often Profitable 
The simplest and most modest 
of these risky, often profitable, 
sometimes disastrous human ef- 
, , , , forts are reported to be carried 

* * at tlme ? hundreds out in the friendly nations of 

of C.I.A. men have been Western Europe, 
employed on Taiwan to train; x n Britain, for instance, CJ.A. 

smuggled intOj a g en t s are said to be little more 
Communist China and to inter- than contact men with British 
view defectors and refugees; intelligence, with British 

Who come out; to tram Chinese Kremlinologists and other 
Nationalists to fly the U-2; to j scholars and experts, 
identify and befriend those who | with MI-6, its London 
will move into power aft erthe; count e r part, the C.I.A. corn- 
departure of the Nationalists’ !pares^notes and divides respon- 
President, Chiang Kai-shek; to j sibilities on targets of mutual 
beam propaganda broadcasts at interest. The agency, having 
the mainland; to organize har-j come a painful cropper in 
rassing operations on the is-- Singapore a few years ago, 
lands just off the shore of the now leaves spying in Malaysia, 


craft missile developed with the. I Portugal, where more independ- . o. overnm e n t of Col. Jucobo 

jent C.I.A. activity might be Arbenz Guzman in Guatemala 
expected, the operation is re- . 1954 Seven years later, a 

liably described as modest. in 


tively little direct C.I.A. ^ spying. war ^ are ig known to have been 
upon the United States allies, tested twice in/ Latin America. 

It successfully directed a battle 
anq of “liberation” against the left- 


countries as Spain 


mainland, and to provide logis- 
tic support for other C.I.A. 
operations in Laps, Thailand, 
Vietnam, the Philippines and 
Indonesia. 

In these and dozens of other in- 
stances, an agent who is merely 
ostensibly gathering intel- 
ligence is in reality an activist 


C.I.A.-sponsored army jumped 
The American agency has aj off from sec ret bases in Guate- 
special interest, for instance, ln ;mala an( j Nicaragua for the 
keeping track in Spain of such ai sas tr 0 us engagement at 
refugees from Latin America; Cuba » s Bay of PigSi 
as Juan Per6n of Argentina., . . ~ rt „ +el 

Nevertheless, it relies so heavily) Promoter of Fronts 

on the information of the Span-| Not so melodramatically, the 
ish police that American news- agency runs dozens of other 
papermen are often a better operations throughout the 

source for American Embassy ihemisphere. 

1 officials than the C.I.A. office, it provides “technical assist- 
In much of Africa, too, despite a nce” to most Latin nations by 
the formidable reputation it has helping them establish anti- 
among governments, the C.I.A. Communist police forces. It 
takes a -back seat to the Intel- promotes anti-Communist front 
ligence agencies of the former; organizations for students, 

colonial nations, Britain and 'workers, professional and busi- 
France, and concentrates on, ness men, farmers and political 
gathering information about; parties. It arranges for contact 
Soviet, Chinese and other Com-) between these groups and 

munist efforts there. (The Con- American labor organizations, 
ably "'offering' ”TrT return^" the^ 0 has been the rna J or excep- institutes and foundations. 

jtion. The agency compiles lists ; It has poured money into 
C.I.A. s copious material from travelers to Moscow, Prague; Latin- American election cam- 


for instance, to the old Com- 
monwealth sleuths while prob- 


Indonesia. 

Generally cooperative 
rangements also prevail in 
countries such as Canada and 


f sitfflL 10 Create ° r resoIve ' Italy and, to a somewhat lesser 


or Peking, attempts .to infiltrate 
ar-! their embassies and checks on 
arms and aid shipments through 
African airfields. 

An Eye on Potential Rebels 


degree, in France. In West Ger- 


paigns in support of moderate 
candidates and against leftist 
leaders such as Cheddi Jagan of 
British Guiana. 

It spies upon Soviet, Chinese 
and other Communist infiltra- 


Because a great many such many, a major cold-war battle- to have attempted to infiltrate 


The agency is thought -tors and diplomats and attempts 


activists are hlso m the field ground, the C.I.A. is much more 
fox* a variety of purposes other active 

mating; ■ The C.I.A. runs an office in 

I 1 Bonn for general coordination. 


ment of fallible human beings 
in the most dangerous and 
murky areas of C.I.A. opera- 
tions causes most of the 
agency’s failures and difficul- 
ties and gives it its fearsome 
reputation. 


Another in Berlin conducts spe- 
cial activities such as the 
famous wiretap tunnel under 
East Berlin, a brilliant tech- 
nical hookup that eavesdropped 
on Soviet Army headquarters, 
lit was exposed in 1956 when 


Men, by and large, can con- East German workmen, digging 
tro machines but not events,- on another projecti strU ck S 
and not always themselves It, weak spot t J he tunnel and 
was not, after all the shooting I causea f t to co ,i apse . 
down of a U-2 inside the Sovietj * r< t a . 

Union in I960 that caused 
worldwide political repercus- JL 0X Lc 
sions and a Soviet- American,; , q ttSST 

crisis; each side could have ab-j]**®"® 

sorbed that in some sort of interviews defector and re- 
cover” It was rather the for service in 

viet capture of a liying Ameri- J Comm ^ mst countnes. 
can pilot, Francis Gary Powers , \ Jh Munich, the C.I.A. sup- 
that could not be explained Ports a variety ot research 
away and that Russians did net] groups and such major prop- 
want explained away. aganda outlets as Radio Free 

*‘“ M *■ “» s » v, « 


the security services of some 
African countries but only] 
with mixed success. It gathers 
special dossiers on the activi- 
ties of various nationalist and 
liberation movements and be- 
friends opposition leaders in 
such countries as Algeria and 
the United Arab Republic, in 
the hope that it can predict! 
upheavals or at least be; 
familiar with new rulers if theii* 
bids for power are successful.; 

The CJ.A., long in advance, 
had information on the plan 
by which Algerian Army of- 
ficers overthrew Ahmed Ben 
Bella last June — < but it did not 
know the month in which the of-; 
ficers would make their move, 
and it had nothing to do with 
plotting or carrying out the 
coup. 

Thanks to contacts with 1 
Gamal Abdel Nasser before hel 
seized power in Egypt, the) 


to subvert their programs. When 
the CJ.A. learned last year that 
a Brazilian youth had been kil- 
led in 1963, allegedly in an auto 
accident, while studying on a 
scholarship at the Lumumba 
University in Moscow, it 
mounted a massive publicity 
campaign to discourage other 
South American families from 
sending their youngsters to the 
Soviet Union. 

In Southeast Asia over the 
past decade, the CJ.A. has been 
so active that the agency in 
some countries has been the 
principal arm of American pol- 
icy. 

It is said, for instance, to have 
been so successful at infiltrat- 
ing the top of the Indonesian 
government and army that the 
United States was reluctant to 
disrupt CJ.A. covering opera- 
tions by withdrawing aid and 
information programs in 1964 
and 1965. What was presented 


CJ.A. had almost intimate 0 ffi C i a iiy i n Washington as 
dealings with the Nasser gov-U- oIeration president Sukar- 
ernment before the United States no > s i nsu its and provocations 
drew his ire by reneging ° n was in much larger measure a 
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in business as long as possible. !!«<*. the agency has used 
Though it te not thought toil ^luence in Washington and, 
have been involved in any 

the maneuvering that has curbed! 1"*™, legltimat 

President Sukarno’s power in sources of income, 
recenti months, the agency was Unknown to most of the di- 

' rectors and stockholders of an 
airline, for instance, the CXA, 
may approach the leading offi- 
cials of the company, explain 


well poised to follow events and 
to predict the emergence of 
anti-Communist forces. 

Links to Power 
After helping to elect Ram6n 
Magsaysay as president of the 
Philippines in 1953, buttressing 
the fahiily government of Ngo 
Dinh ipem and Ngo Dinh Nhu 
in South Vietnam in 1954 and as- 
sisting iin implanting the regime 
of th£ strong-man Phoumi 
Nosavan in Laos in 1960, the 
C.I.A. agents responsible obvi- 
ously became for long periods 
much more intimate advisers 
and effective links to Washing- 
ton than the formally desig- 
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stitupe of Technology opened a[ 
(Center of International Studies 
with! a grant of $300,000 from 
the CXA. in 1951 and continued 
to take agency funds until the 
link was exposed, causing great 
embarrassment to M.I.T.’s 
scholars working in India and 
(other ! countries. 


The! agency's support for 1 
its problem and* dome away’M.I.Tj projects gradually dwin- 
with some profitable air cargo died, jbut the fear of compro- 
contracts. misin£ publicity led the uni- 

In other domestic offshoots versit £ r to decide a year ago to 
of the C.I.A.’s foreign dealings, accept no new C.I.A. contracts. 

American Newspaper and maga- Similar embarrassment was 
zine publishers, authors and uni- at Michigan ‘ State TJnfver- 
versities are often the benefici- ./ s jty a ! ft f r A tbe recent disclosure 
aries of direct or indirect C.I.A. P-I-A. agents had served 
subsidies. : on itd payroll m a forOign-aid 

A secret transfer of C.I.A. uroje^t in South Vietnam from 
funds to the State Department *955 jto 1959. The university 
or United States Information contended that no secret mtel- 
Agency, for example, may help HsrencO work was done by the 
finance a scholarly inquiry and a *enti bu t lfc feared that a an outraged President Kennedy 
publication. Or the agency may dozen ! other overseas projects— obviously differing with the 


By its clandestine nature, the 
C.I.A. has few opportunities to 
explain, justify or defend itself. 
It can don the cloak of secrecy 
and label all its works as neces- 
fjsary to further some “national 
interest” And it can quietly 
lobby for support inside the 
Government and among influen- 
tial members of Congress and 
with the President. 

But a “national interest” that 
is not a persuasive defense to 
men who have their own ideas 
of the “national interest” — 
along with secrecy itself — has 
the inevitable effect of convinc- 
ing critics that the agency has 
plenty to hide besides its code- 
books. 

The imaginations and con- 
sciences of such critics are cer- 
tainly not set at rest when they 
(learn, for instance, that in 1962 


nated American Ambassadors j channel research and propa- now under waj. would be ham-j agency about the “national in- 

cranda ■mnnev through found a- i.pered py the suspicions of other .terest forced the C.I.A. to 


in thosfc countries. 

And iwhen the Kennedy ad- 
ministration came into office 
in 1961, i the President concluded 
that the C.I.A. had so mort- 
gaged American interests to 
Phoumi: Nosavan that there was 
at first; no alternative to deal- 
ing with him. 

Moreover, the C.I.A.’s skill at 
moving quickly and In reason- 
able secrecy drew for it many 
assignments in Southeast Asia 
that would normally be given 
to the defense Department. It 
was able, for instance, to fly 
supplies : to the Meo tribesmen 
in Laos to help them fight 
against i the pro-Communist 
Pathet Lao at a time when 
treaty obligations forbade the 
assignment of American mili- 
tary adVisers to the task. 

In South Vietnam, the C.I.A. s 
possession of energetic young 
men with political and linguistic 
talents proved much more sue 


ganda money through founda- j .pered py 
tions — legitimate ones or dum- 1 governments, 
my fronts. The I C.I.A. was among the 

The C.I.A. is s4id to be be-'Arst Government agencies to 
hind the efforts of several foun-' see ^ valuable services of ‘name all around the world. 


undo a particularly clumsy 
piece of sabotage that might 
pave blackened the nation’s 


dations that sponsor the travel 
of social scientists in the Com- 
munist world. The vast major- 
ity of independent foundations 
have warned that this practice 
casts suspicion on all traveling 
scholars, and in the last year 


American scholars — an idea 
now widely emulated. Many 
scholars continue to serve the 
(agency as consultants, while 
others work on research proj- 
ects. frankly presented to their 


the C.I.A. is said to have cur- j superiors as C.I.A. assignments, 
tailed these activities somewhat. : At a meeting of the American 
$400,000 for Research Political Science Foundation 
Congressional investigation of 'here lait fall, however, at least 
tax-exempt foundations in 1964 two speakers said too many 
showed that the J, M. Kaplan scholars were still taking on 


Fund, Inc., among others, had 
disbursed at least $400,000 for 
the C.I.A. in a single year to a 
research institute This insti- 
tute, in turn, financed research 
centers in Latin America that 
drew other support from the 
Agency for International De- 
velopment (the United States 

2 ■ -IJ \ 4.1 T71 1 


cessful in wresting mountain jjf ore ign aid agency), the Ford 
and jungle villages fronrCom- j Foundation and such universi- 
munist cjontrol than the Penta- ,> ^ eg as Harvard and Brandeis. 


gon's special forces 
But the C.I.A. was also deeply 
committed to the Ngo brothers 
and was tricked by them into 
supporting their private police 
forces. These were eventually 


Among the Kaplan Fund’s 
other previous contributors 
there had been eight funds or 
foundations unknown to experts 
on tax-exempt charitable or- 
ganizations. Five of them were 


employed: against 1 the Buddhist no t even listed on the Internal 
political opposition, thus pro- ’R evenue service’s list of foun- 
voking the coup d^etat by mill- Rations entitled to tax exemp- 
tary leaders in 1963 that ( 


brought down the Ngos. 

In Thailand, the C.I.A. has 
now begun a program of rural 
defense against Communist sub- 
version. Working through for- 
eign aid offices and certain air- 
lines, agents are working with 
hill tribes along the Burmese 
and Laos: borders and helping 
to build a! provincial police net- 
work along the borders of Laos 
and Cambodia. 


Furtive Operations jtual monthly with editions in 

_ ; : . . . ; Spanish and German as well' as 

fhief a 1<M * time - 


such operations as. these may 
affect innocent domestic situa- 
tions — the extent to which the 
dispatch df a planeload of rice 
by a subsidized carrier, Air 
America, in Laos causes the 
agency tb set furtive opera- 
tions in j motion within the 
United States. 

When Air America or any] 
other false -front ori 
has run iiito financial 


full-time intelligence services. 
They al^o warned that the part- 
time activities of others could 
influence their judgments or 
reputations. 

Hadic Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty provide cover for C.I.A.- 
financed organizations that 
draw upon the research talents 
of American scholars and also 
service scholars with invaluable 
raw material. The Free Europe 
Committee even advertises for 
public contributions without re- 
vealing jits ties to the United 
States Government. 

Radio! Swan, a C.I.A. station 
in the Caribbean that was par- 
ticularly active during the Bay 
of Pigs (invasion, maintains un- 
publicized contacts with private 
American broadcasters. 

The C.I.A. at times has ad- 
dressed the American people 
directly through public re- 
lations pien and nominally in- 
dependent citizens committees. 
Many other C.I.A.-run fronts 
and offices, however, exist pri- 
marily tp gather mail from and 
to provide credentials for its 
overseas! agents. 

Thus, j the ramifications of 
C.I.A. activities, at home and 
abroad, seem almost endless. 
Though satellites, electronics 
and gadgets have taken over 
much oftthe sheer drudgery of 
espionage, there remains a deep 
involvement of human beings, 
who project the agency into 
awkward diplomatic situations, 
raising ihany issues of policy 
and ethibs. 

That is why many persons 
are convinced that in the C.I.A. 
ient on direct, though often)' a sort oi Frankenstein’s mon- 


Through similar channels, 
the C.I.A. has supported groups 
of exiles from Cuba and refu- 
gees from Communism in 
Europe, or anti-Communist but 
liberal organizations of intellec- 
tuals such as the Congress for] 
Cultural Freedom, and some of j 
their newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Encounter magazine, a well- 
known anti-Communist intellec- 


though it is not now — one of 
the indirect beneficiaries of 
C.I.A. funds. Through arrange- 
ments that have never been 
publicly explained, several 
American book publishers have 
also received CXA. subsidies. 

An even greater amount of 
C.I.A. money apparently was 


jRftr R^te«isec)eM8^/®£steGIAi 


scholars. The Massachusetts In-Fone can fullv control 


ft7S^O0OtfiROM2OO52OOO8-1 
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Cont, from Page 11 


Some “confusion” was caused, 
the spokesman explained, by 
the disclosure that at least five 
C.I.A, agents worked among 
Michigan State University 
scholars on a foreign aid proj- 
ect in South Vietnam from 1955 
to 1959. 

Some embarrassment is also 
said to have been caused to 
M.I.T. scholars earlier in their 
dealings with foreign govern- 
ments when it was disclosed 
that the agency had helped to 
create their center. Faculty 
opinion about the link was de- 
scribed as divided until Mr. Mil- 
likan passed word of the deci- 
sion to accept no more research 
contracts with the agency. 

The center’s spokesman said 
the university had always pro- 
tected itself adequately against 
direct involvement with or con- 
trol of its work by the intel- 
ligence agency. It considered 
,the research for the agency to 
.be not only consistent with the 
traditions of academic freedom, 
,he said, but also a fulfillment 
| of the university’s duty to con- 
tribute to the Government’s 
/intelligence “with a sma T ”. 

There has been a “rigid rule” 
that no field work be under- 
taken with C.I.A. funds, he said. 
! When it was decided in Marc 

1965, to sever all connections, 
he added, there was thought 
to be no reason to withdraw 
abruptly. Thus, the last con- 
tracts, running through June, 

1966, were honored, he said. 

Individual scholars will con- 
tinue to have the right to act 
as consultants to the agency or 
to accept any other kind of 
Government assignment. This 
right has been enjoyed by most 
American scholars, even those 
at institutions, such as Harvard, 
that have refused to accept 
direct contracts from the intel- 
ligence agency. 
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— — . • • — The Soviet Union never r;ot its 

n T l AHDD i 14 * 135 sacks of sugar; whether 

u.l.A. Ui MAliUm * was com P e l nsale,1 J . for them 

,has not been, disclosed. 

I PTHT mm m It would be unfair to conclude 
n lLl/1 ijVjUl lLljiy that this was a typical C.LA. 

(Operation. On the other hand, it 
n . . r\ x /% u e cannot be dismissed as merely 

Plan to Doctor Cuban Sugar unwise invention of some ! 

Depicts Control Problem jagent who let his anti-Commu-| 

nist fervor get out of control. 

There is good reason to be- 
lieve that a high-level political 
decision had been taken toj 
sabotage, where feasible, the 


Following is the fourth of five 
articles on the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The articles are 
by a team of New York Times 
correspondents consisting of 
Tom Wicker , John W. Finney , 
Max Frankely E. W. Kenworthy 
and other Times staff members. 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 27— On 
Aug. 22, 1962, the S.S. Streath- 
am Hill, a British freighter un- 


one 


bf 


the 

and 


three bombs ex-;)Utical nature” has ever been: 
no crew members ; undertaken “without appropri- j 


plodeL 

were injured. The ship, which <ate approval at a high political 
was aptuady carrying coffee and level in our Government” out-! 
Sottoiu was beached. .side the C.LA. 

Richard M. Bis sell, a former^ The problem is that the facts 
C.I. A| deputy director for plans, ■ pr ese ntcd to the Government by 
has admitted that the bombing the C.I.A. are sometimes drama- 
wa* a “sub-incident that \vent ti c and inevitably tend to in- 
beyoni the established limits of S pi re dramatic proposals for 
policy ” clandestine operations that the 

An outstanding example of an agency’s men are eager to carry 
operation with political conse- ou ^ and that they believe can — I 
queries was the dispatch of or might— succeed. I 

Francis Gary Powers on the U-2 

flight, from Pakistan to Norway Long Odds Can Help , 
a crossfthe Soviet Union on May Even long odds sometimes! 
!96p, just before the Paris work to the agency’s advantage. 1 


Cnhan eronomv The sugar proj- summit meeting and the sched- President Eisenhower, for in- 


ect, harum-scarum as it was, 
developed from a general policy 
determination in the Plans Divi- 
sion of the C.I. A., and the gen- 
eral policy, if not the specific 
Iplot, presumably had the ap- 


uled vf 
hower 


lisit of President Eisen- 
to Moscow. 


Tjnresolved Question 

The IU-2 photoreconnaissance 
flights had been going on for 
nearly rive years, with fabulous- 
ly profitable results. It was es- 


stance, has written that he un-i 
dertook to aid pro-Western; 
rebels in Guatemala in 1954 be-' 
cause Mr. Dulles told him the ; 
operation had only a 20 per cent; 
chance to succeed, If the C.LA,; 
director had estimated ,a better; 
chance than that, General Eisen- j 


proval ot the interagency, sub*| tablishod practice for the Presi- hower wrote in his memoirs, he 
. jCabinet group responsible for j; dent tc approve in advance a would have been unrealistic, un- 
der Soviet lease, crept into thei revlewing ftU operatlons that! set of flights withm a given iCOnvinclng overruled. 


harbor of San Juan, x ^ Yi&ve 

Rico, for repairs. Bound for aJq Uenc es 


political conse- 


Soviet port with 80,000 bags of] 
Cuban sugar, she had damaged’ 
her propeller on a reef. 

The ship was put in drydock, 
and 14,135 sacks were off-loaded 
to facilitate repairs. Because of. 


This was not, then, a well-laid 
plan that went sour in the oper- 
ation; it was a badly laid plan 
that was bound to cause trouble. 

It is instructive because it il- 
lustrates many of the control 
problems in C.I.A. operations 


the United States embargo oh! and makes plain why, from the 
Cuban imports, the sugar was! outset, so many questions hay©' 
put under bond in a customs )^ een so persistently raised by 


warehouse. 

Sometime during the lay-up, 
agents of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency entered the cus- 
toms shed and contaminated the 1 
off-loaded sugar with a harmless' 
but unpalatable substance. 


so many critics about the ade- 
quacy of these controls. 

A Major Concern 
First, there is the pre-eminent 
concern whether the C.I.A. , de- 
spite its disclaimers to the con- 
trary, does on occasion make! 
policy — not willfully, perhaps, 


Later, a White House official j but simply because of its ca- 
running through some 

gence reports, came upon *> lead without day-by-day guid-l 
paper indicating the sabotage] & nce or restriction from the 
He investigated, had his suspi -[political departments of the 

— .1 — J rA**rvrvi ftM.f 


cions confirmed and 
President Kennedy, much to the 
annoyance; of the C.LA. com- 
mand. 

The President was not merely 
annoyed; he was furious, be- 
cause the operation had taken 
place on American territory, be- 
cause it Would, if discovered, 
provide the Soviet Union withj 
a propagaHda field day, and be- 


informed' Government. 

1 Operations like that of sabo- 
taging the Cuban economy can 
lead to such dangerous episodes 1 
as the sugar doctoring; they can 

a. i - r 


time sban, and there was also; 

aom^w Tot ^c C »ht f °b r v the Ieast the best facts available— 
1ST t0 d0 .about 

iuj. Jot v>ft f Vi an In fu. ' thftiTl, ITflSliy CfltlCS , Can 

councils' of the Government is Lble^^ocate'inoffor Tvtsted 

wM the ay pow^ toSm or but! 

last ini series ot six was’ sm- for its own sincere notions of 
rifically | approved by Thomas'^ S. ^ 

DefSsei th6n the aeCr6tary ° f t ^ch°deSr^uS b^ a mad°e. 

One Senator has said that the, ^ e l e .:„ , '^, ics „l e ! 1 > H ?? n * 
U-2 flight was a perfectly legiti- 


i to prevail over the advice orj 
| fears of political officers. 

Thus, in 1958, Ambassador 


mate operation of great value 

"* M -trassayfi*. 


the President was 
in the project but was the re- 
sult of k lack of coordination 
and controls. 

'‘The operation,” he said, “just 
went alqng regardless of the 
political circumstances.” , 

A second serious control ques- 
tion derives from the special 
position bf the C.I.A. as the 
Government’s fountain of neces- 


the plan of Allen Dulles to aid; 
the rebel movement in Sumatra! 
against President Sukarno of: 
Indonesia. But Mr. Dulles hadi 
won the powerful support of hisj 
brother, Secretary of State John] 
Foster Dulles. I 

Ultimately, the plan went for-! 
ward — with the result that an! 


acquire a momentum and life 
Itheir own, the consequences of, 


which cannot be anticipated by 
[political officers who may have] 
given them original approval. 

Thus, it should be noted that, 
in the sugar tampering, the, 
C.LA. and its agents unquestion- 


cause it could set a terrible! a ^ly believed they were operat- 
precedent for chemical resented 

tage in the undeclared back-j what they reg -arded as “inter- 
alley” struggle that rages oon- Terence” by the White House 
stantly between the West andj cf ft Cer w h 0 reported it to the 
the Communist countries. (president. 

Mr. Kennedy directed that the. Another example of opera- 

doctored sugar not leave Puerto tions assuming a life ^ 

■ 'own occurred m 1954 during 


e l American pilot was shot down' 
sarv information Thi« annears and ca P tured ^ the Sukarno] 

Policy^ Allen W. Dulles, th_e| proved . lt w ^ s just unvvdser p J 

A third problem of control 1 
arises from, the necessary secre-; 
cy that surrounds the agency.! 
To protect its sources of infor-j 


be put together. That estimate, 
in turn should be given by somei 


grind and which itself is not; 
wedded ?ny particular! 

policy.” ] 

This poijnt is often made by 
the C.LA. j and its defenders, 


™ ZliX l7?> ation ' to permit it to proceed 

agrency which no axes to ith ? . 


with any form of clandestine . 
operations, to; guard the nation’s' 
political relations with most 
other countries, it is necessary 
for the C.I.A. to be shielded — 
and Congress has so shielded it, 


They cite, for instance, the j by law— from the ordinary scru- 
agencys accurate estimate on; tiny, investigation and public 
Soviet missile strength as a disclosure of activities that, 
contrast to the inflated estimates other Government agencies must I 
that came from the Pentagon in . undergo 

the late Fifties. The latter, they , Within the agency, until the 


say, were surely influenced by 


:Rico. This was more easily or- n I A -engineered revolution service rivailries and budgetary 
; ^ against the Communist-oriented I battles-suc h as the Air Force’s 

. _ . - t- i.-iHmito -Fnr tViat-o m m rtf 


dered than done, and it finally; 
required the combined ef- 
forts of the] C.I.A., the Justice lArbenz Guzman. 
Department,; the Federal Bureau^ 


missiles of its 
has no such 


President of Guatemala, Jacobo idesire ^r more 
A rbenz Guzman own. The C.LA. 

A P-38 fighter, piloted by an , vested interest and little to gain! Division. 


Bay of Pigs disaster of 1961, j 
even the Intelligence Division 1 
was not allowed to know about 
the “dirty tricks” being planned 
and carried out by the Plans 


British 'ky distorting or coloring its re- 
' J ’ Ttimates. 


of Investigation, the State S n?S^Fjord, vtei,' P orts and es 

partment, customs agents , and r wa g’]yi n g off-shore and’was be- Mr. Dulle^— like Secretary of 
harbor authorities to dis-mtrig*ue jj eved k e carrying aircraft to State Dean Rusk — insists that 

the Intrigue.; Approved P^Rei&imr2mzPr2im ^Cl^-ROP^OWlOPI ROI 


Stevenson in the Dark 

Many of the highest, Govern-' 
ment officials are told nothing 

$2®032#(W8- a f oncy,s actIvl - 
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United Press International 

INVOLVED IN 1962 C.LA. OPERATION: The S.S. taminated by C.I.A, agents when the ship put up for 
Streatham Hill, a British freighter under Soviet lease, repairs en route from Cuba to the Soviet Union, The 
lying at anchor alongside two U.S. destroyers in San Juan, incident, designed by the intelligence agency to injure 
Puerto Rico, late in 1962. Her cargo of sugar was con- Cuban trade, instead incurred President Kennedy’s wrath. 


ties because, in the course of, does over the Atomic Energy Hshed by the National Security] Dulles had the power to give it 
their own duties, they do not! Commission. ' Council — which advises the the facts on which it had to 


“need to know.” 


Allen Dulles, who' was com- 


President on defense and for- base its decisions, the 54-12 


It is now well established, for;pletely satisfied with the scru- -policy matters what came group during the Eisenhower 

instance, that until the disaster tiny provided by four carefully be known as the special Administration is believed by 

unfolded, A dial E. Stevenson, selected subcommittees of the °! - the “54-12 L m f w ! ed f e ^f sour , ces 40 have 

the United States representative Senate and House Armed Serv- a4t !!' the dat ® ' December, 1954) exercised little real control, 
to the United Nations, knew ices and Appropriations Com- ?/ 4le se ?. re4 directive ordering The Classic Disaster 
nothing of the Bay of Pigs plan, mittces went to work. He sue- . , . . 

As a result, he and his Govern- ceeded in cutting away 14 of t , TI ! IS directive also provided At the Bay of Pigs, just after 
ment suffered grievous humilia- Mr. Mansfield’s cosponsors, and , basic charter for the agen-: President Kennedy toolc office 
tion after he publicly misstated the biU was defeated, 59 to 27. 7 3 countersubversive andcoun-m 1961, the worst finally hap- 
the facts. ■ ' ter-Commumst activity. Until pened; all the fears expressed 

In years past, C.I.A. secrecy! Board Headed by Killian that time, these activities had, through the years came true, 

reached some absurd proportions A year later the second been undertaken under author-; The Bay of Pigs must, take its 
— with high-level employes iden-i Hoover Commission also recom- ity a secret memorandum] place in history as a classic ex- 
tifying themselves solemnly at tended a Congressional joint ’? rom President Truman issued ample Of the disaster that can 
cocktail parties as “librarians” 1 committee, as well as a Presi- 1947 inspired principally {occur when a major interna- 
and “clerks.” In its early days dentially appointed board of by the Italian, Czechoslovak and tional operation is undertaken 

for* instance, C.I.A. employes consultants on intelligence ac- Berlin situations, then acute in deepest .secrecy, is politically 

who in itheir private lives need- tivities. cold-war issues. , approved on the basis of “facts” 

ed to apply for credit were in-; To forestall, the first, Mr., The 54-12 group nvas— and still provided by those who most 
structed by the agency to say, . Dulles acquiesced in the second, ?® m P 0S ? (J of President’s fervently advocated it, is car- 
when asked for an employer’s and in January, 1956, President g P eC1 ^ assistants for national ried out by the same advocates, 
reference: “Call Miss Bertha Eisenhower named a board of director an< * + u Itimately acquires a mo- 

Potts” at a certain number. consultants on foreign intelli- Secretary h( % on t*T 

It was not long, of course, be- gence activities, with James R. . ^ Defense and the Under Sec re- thing contemplated either by the 
fore the lenders who were told Killian Jr., president of the ^ s ? c ™r suppos ~ 

to call Miss Potts would say; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- of State for Pol htical Af- ' €d ^ led , ,, 

gleefully: “Oh, you work for the nology, as chairman. % plus . oth ^ officers con- officials of the 

C.I.A.” Those familiar with .i lp suited occasionally on particular Eisenhower Administration re- 

For many years jirlor to 1961, board’s work in the Eisenhower pr ^£“ sa1 ®- the i "‘ 

a good many critics had been years say it performed a useful cv ™ te) f partlv at least existence as such when" 2 the v 

aware of the control dangers function on the technical side, „ least ’ in e ' t in 

inherent in the C.I.A.’s peculiar where Dr, Killian, for instance, ?P -,? U !?i C .„ C0 . nc ? m °. ve . iq fi1 . ^121^ i 1 ®’ 

position. In 1954, Senator Mike was a powerful advocate in the ™ g P ^ven r«^fhirt and e lt CMhnn 1 refuse 
Mansfield, Democrat of Mon- development of the U-2. How- ® w!?i?~ b ty f A b i 

tana, obtained 34 cosponsors for ever, it is generally agreed that E w 6 ope E a ' H^ht Ct .uVhfo+ih", 

a bill to create a 12-member the board did not live very £ f «S Tfi However be- nurdstration might ultimately 

joint committee on intelligence critical attention to "black” op- sh ^ nf A u i d Vet Mk «m, ‘«f ir.nn^ 


tions beforehand. However, be- ministration might ultimately 
cause of the fraternal relation- ' decide to do with it. 


Committee on Atomic Energy: x„ 1954 there was also estab- Eisenhower and because 


Yet the testimony of Kennedy 
fflOflstlration officials — Theo- 


close relations with President, dore C. Sorensen and Arthur M. 
Eisenhower and because Allen' Schlesinger Jr., for instance — is 
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that the matter was presented 
to Mr. Kennedy by the C.LA. 
advocates as if he were already 
committed to it and would have 
to cancel it rather than .approve 
it. Mr. Sorensen even wrote in 
his book, “Kennedy,” that Mr. 
Kennedy had been subtly pushed] 
to be no less “hard” in his anti- 
Castroism than President Ei- 


The President followed this j that tlje Bay of Pigs J T as a 
letter, which was made public. I watershed in the life of the 
with a secret communication, C.LA. ind its influence on pol- 
saying he meant it and specif i-' 
cally including C.I.A. men 


among those responsible to the 
Ambassador. 

A Blow to Bundy 

Perhaps the most important 


senhower supposedly had been, j change in control procedures 
The ultimate disaster and its j however, involved the 54-12 


various causes need no retelling. 
Their effect was graphically de- 
scribed by an official who saw 
the shaken Mr. Kennedy imme- 


group within the political ranks 


saw fit 
He W 


proval* 

forms 


of the Administration, and it [brother in the State Depart - 
came without any Presidential : ment or from President Eisen- 
, initiative. hower, with both of whom he 

diately afterward. The Presi-j The Bay of Pigs had dealt a had the) closest relations of trust I 
dent, he said, “wanted to splinter: severe psychological blow to and liking, 
the C.I.A. in a thousand pieces j McGeorge Bundy, who as the The 
and scatter it to the winds.” : ~ 


icy-making. Before that, no 
matter jhow much administrative 
control .and political approval 
there may have been, Mr. Dulles 
ran the agency largely as he 


as able to do so because 


Walt W. Rostow, who have re- 
placed McGeorge Bundy in rep- 
resenting tlie White House. 

This group meets once a 
week with a detailed agenda. It 
concentrates almost exclusively 
on operations. It approves all 
proposed operations and it 
passes in great detail on ex- 
penditures as small as $10,000 
that have political implications 
or could prove embarrassing if 
discovered. Any differences are 
referred first to the Cabinet 
level and then, if necessary, to 
the President. 

While the group approves 
every “black” operation, it does 
not necessarily clear all the 
routine intelligence -gathering 
-on policy in Laos, for; activities of the agency. Nor, 


he could almost always get “ap- 


and thus adhere to the 
of control — from his 


effect of the Kennedy 
; President’s assistant for nation- shake-lip was immediately ap- 
At the same time, to Clark M.:al security affairs was a mem- parent---on policy in Laos, for 
Clifford, ,a Washington lawyer ber of the group, and perhaps instance, W. Averell HarrimanJ once approval has "been given 
and close friend, who had writ- also to his self-esteem. There- then the Assistant Secretary of j for a “black” operation, does it 
ten the legislation setting up the after he set about tightening up State for Far Eastern Affairs, j maintain a running supervision 
C.I.A, during the Truman Ad-; the surveillance of C.I.A. opera- was given a free hand in getting) over every detail of its 
ministration, Mr. Kennedy said j tions, subjecting them to search-] rid of the American puppet, j. tion. 

ing analysis before and not after Premie 
the event. The hard-eyed Mr. whose 


execu- 


flatly and poignantly: 

“I could not survive another 
one of these.” 

An Inquiry Ordered 

But because he could not 
simply abolish the agency, much 
less its function, the President i questions, 


Phoumi Nosavan • — 
[backing by the. C.I.A. 
Bundy was notably relentless .at President Eisenhower had spe- 


that kind of administration. 

The President accepted the 
advice of the Taylor and Killian 
investigations on two important 


decided he would “get it under! 
control.” 


ci fie. ally 
stating 
the heaj 
merit. 

By gjeneral agreement of vir- 


Y approved - and rein- 
Souvannu- Phouma at 
of a neutralist govern- 


First, he decided not to limits tually every official interviewed, 


i the C.LA. to intelligence gather-! the C.IjA. does not now directly 
First, he ordered a thorough! mg anc j no t to shift clandestine I make policy, and its operations 
investigation by a group headed; operations to the Pentagon, or j are un(ler much more rigorous 
by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor and to .a special agency created for surveillance and control than 
composed also of Allen Dulles, the purpose. before. Nevertheless, there con- 

Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief ; These ideas had found favor tinue to be— -and probably al- 
of Naval Operations, and At- among some sections of the State ways will be — instances where 
torney General Robert F., Department, among many public! the controls simply do not work. 
Kennedy. ! critics and even among some! 1T 4 , „ , . 

Second, on Mr. Clifford’s ad- members and the staff of the) Uncertain Boundaries 
vice, the President recreated the ( advisory committee. But it was 1 Richard Bissell, who as deputy 
old board of consultants under; stoutly opposed by Allen Dulles,' directo;: for plans was largely 
the title of the Foreign Intelli-jwho argued that this would re- responii jj f ~ J ’ 
gence Committee and .asked Dr.| su it in duplication ,and rivalry, 

« j and that the two functions were 
[interdependent, though he ad- 
■ mitted that they had not been, 


ible for the U-2 recon- 
naissance triumph and for the 
Bay of Pigs disaster, has ex-] 
plained why this must be, 

“You can’t take on operations] 


Under a given policy decision 
approving a guerrilla operation 
in a certain country, for in- 
stance, the 54-12 group might 
also have to approve something 
as specific and important as a 
bridge-blowing. But the over-all 
program would go on by itself 
under the direction of agents in 
the field. 

Bureau of the Budget 

Another form of control is 
that of the pursestring. 

The C.I.A.’s annual request 
for funds, which is hidden largely 
in the Defense Department 
budget, is the responsibility of 
the head of the Budget Bureau’s 
International Division. The re- 
quest has usually fared well, but 
in the fiscal year 1965, for the 
first time in several years, it 
was cut back sharply by the 
bureau. 

Another form of budgetary 
control centers on the agency’s 
which used to be 


vtforking in harness on the Bay of thi^ scope,” he has said, 
of Pigs operation. “draw i narrow boundaries of j “slush fund, 

The two committees of inquiry policy around them and be ab-' about $100-million a year and 
agreed with Mr. Dulles, and so, solutely sure that those bounda-jis now in “the tens of millions.” 
- ' ~ ‘ ’ ‘ “ — ""*1 never be overstepped.”! 


Killian to resume the chairman- 
ship. (Mr. Clifford became a 
member and later succeeded Dr. 

Killian as chairman.) The Pres- 
ident directed the committee to 
investigate the whole intelli- 
gence community from “stem to 
stern,” recommend changes and 
see that they were carried out. 

Third, after a decent interval, 
the President replaced Allen 
Dulles with John A. McCone, a 
former chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. He told the 
new director that he was not to 
be simply the director of the 

C.I.A. but should regard his be “plausibly deniable.” This, -Ann denials meant no agent ini ed States Government seem 
primary task as “the coordina- however, has proved to be ajthe fieljd, no obscure planner in; headed for defeat^ The Ambas- 


finally, did the President. __ 

Second, the committees recom- Recently, for instance, the 
mended, and the President en- C.I.A. was accused of sup- 
thusiastically agreed, that the porting Cambodian rebels who 
C.I.A. should leave sizable mili-| oppose Prince Norodom Siha- 

tary operations to the Pentagon, nouk, the head of state, Even 

and henceforth limit itself to some senior United States For-j 


One' official has said that “the 
C.I.A. can’t spend a dollar with- 
out Bureau of Budget approval.” 
But another official put a some- 
what different light on how the 
“slush fund” is handled. 

Suppose, he said, that Country 


operations of a kind in which rign Service officers said they; X is having an election and the 
United States involvement would 1 were nbt sure that the agency’s: candidates backed by the Unit- 


tion and effective guidance of rU ] e 0 f thumb in which it is 
the total United States intelli-: often difficult to hide the thumb, 
gence effort.” Mr. Dulles’s key. 

assistants were also removed, j Something Like Secrecy 
Fourth, the President sent a 
letter to every Ambassador tell- 
ing him he was “in charge of 
the entire diplomatic mission” 
at his post, including not only 
f oreign service . personnel but 

“also the representatives of all| 3p it e the recommendation, 
other United States agencies,”; x he obvious reason was that 
These, representatives of other the agency could do the job in 
agencies were to keep the Am-. some thing like secrecy, while 
bassador “fully informed of their ; De fense Department involve- 
views and activities” and would me . nt would have been neces- 
abide by the Ambassador’s de-isarily more open, advertising 
cisions “unless in some particu-the backing of the United States] 
lar instance you and they are ]f C r the “instant air force.” 
notified to the contrary.” It j S beyond dispute, however,] 


the huge C.LA. building in Vir-sador and the C.LA. station 
ginia, [had strayed from the; chief — the agency’s chief in that 
strict boundaries of policy. j country — may forward a re- 

A high degree of control of quest for some fast money to 
For instance, the later crea-! C.I.A. Activities exists, however, spread around, 
tion of an air force of anti-; and inquiry produced this pic- j The request, when reviewed 
Castro Cubans to fly for the tufe of [the controlling agencies! and cleared by the middle levels 
Congolese Government was car-' and ho^kr well the control works: of the State Department and the 
ried out and managed by the L i C.LA., goes to the 54-12 group 

C.I.A., not by the Pentagon, de- f-he 54-1* Group for review. 

The 54-12 group is the heart This group will first decide 
of the control system. Its mem- Aether the money should be 
members now are Admiral Wil- s P en Jj> , how , tbe C - I A -- s |' ou 1 1 ^ 
liam F Raborn, the C.I.A. di- ?P end J* and how much should 
rector; U. Alexis Johnson, Dep- bp madft available. Then the re- 
uty Under Secretary of State ( 
for Political Affairs; Cyrus R. 

Vance, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense,. And two Presidential as- 
sistants, Bill D. Moyers and 
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be made available. Then the re- 
quest goes to the Budget Bureau 
to be justified in budget terms 
against other needs. 
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A Call Brings the Money i more frequently. Individual Department and Ambassadors.] of agents in each diplomatic 
Elites nffinini qn id members also take field inspec- Secretary of State Rusk hast mission. 

_ * ^ ™ i wnq rerentlv! tion trips. Mr. Clifford went re- confided to his associates that In secret testimony before the 
J Bureau cen tly to South Vietnam; Mr. he is now quite certain the Senate Foreign Relations Corn- 

£*7”, «?rniiUnn 7 million Gra y has been on extensive trips C.I.A. is doing nothing affecting, mittee in the summer of 1965, 

to the Middle East and South- official policy he does not know; - Under Secretary of State Thom- 
\ rFm JJ+. n f funds east ^ sia * about. But he added that he as C. Mann made plain that the 

incf’oq if- nppdpd qnmp more bill- There is divergent opinion on was also sure he was the only: creation of the Imbert military 

it Vi» the control value of this board, one in the State Department, junta in the Dominican Repub- 

oWo tn V-ot the Vnoriev simulv Some of its members are informed about some of the], lie in May was a State Depart- 

bv a phone call to tire Budget hi £ hl y pleased with their own things being done. !|ment, and not a C.I.A., idea. 

Bureau This official explained work - They point out that oven Despite this information gap 1 ! Asked whether the C.I.A. 
that there had to be some wav the last four and one-half years f a s high as the Under Secretary! would have set up the junta 
of providing “auick-turn money" th *y have made some 2 °° recom-; a nd Assistant Secretary levels, j without orders from State, Mr, 
under tieht controls and audit mendatipns, of which the Presi-; state Department officers with! Mann replied: 

It should also be noted that dent accepted 95 per cent. ? a need to know are far better [ "I will say that in the past, 
this form of control is purely Tlie y take credit for persuad- informed about operations than; this may have been; I do not 
budgetary and not substantive. President Kennedy and Sec- before the Bay of Pigs. - know. But since I arrived in 

The Bureau of the Budget does retary of Defense Robert S. Mc-j Moreover, in the 54-12 group , January, 1964, I have had an 
not interpose anv policy iudg- Namara to create, the Defense and in interagency intelligence, understanding first with Mr. 
ment but simply weighs a pro- Intelligence Agency, combining meetings, State Department of- j. McCone and now with Admiral 
posed operation against total the separate service intelligence ] fleers are now more ready to;,Raborn, and I am sure the de- 
trmnpv riva liable rind the outlavs divisions. This had been recom-’ apeak out and more likely to be partment has, even more im- 
SHtoer Drolecte ^ mended by Secretary of Defense; heeded on proposed intelligence! portantly, that the policy is 

F 4 Gates and by Lyman Kirkpat-j operations that they believe- made here [at State] and that 

Foreign Intelligence rick, inspector general of the would compromise larger policy \ nothing is done without our con- 
Art vknrr Rn««rrt C.I.A., as a result of the widely interests. pent.” 

Auvi»ur y oudru differing estimates of the so- 1 President Kennedy’s secret This “nothing” probably goes 

Another control agency is the ca Ued "missile gap” in the late letter to the Ambassadors also f too far, since there remain areas. 
Foreign ntelligence Advisory ! nineteen-fifties made by the in-;had some effect in changing a! of ambassadorial ignorance. An 
Board. This group has nine j telligence arms of the services, i dangerous situation. .Ambassador is not always in- 

members. Four have had ex- . Another official in a position!, In 1954, William J. Sebald re-formed of "third-party” spying 
tensive government experience, 0 f authority, however, believes:, signed as Ambassador to Burma [in his country — for example; 

The chairman, Clark Clifford, that the Ward does little more j because of continued C.I.A. sup- spying in France on the Chinese 
was special counsel to President than provide a "nice audit” of port to Chinese Nationalists in 1 Communists there. Nor is he 
Truman from 1946 to 1950. c.I.A. operations and that any ■ northern Burma despite all his given specific details on coun- 

Among the other members, “control” it exercises is largely protests. In 1956, James B. terespionage and information 

Robert D. Murphy, former car- ex pos t facto. He asked what;Conant, Ambassador to West gathering about which he may 
eer Ambassador and former could be expected from a board Germany, was not told about be generally informed. 

Under Secretary of State for that met only a few days aithe tunnel under East Berlin. If the C.I.A. has "bought the 
Political Affairs, has had per- mon th. j In 1960, in Laos, Ambassador madam,” as one official put it, 

•sonal experience in clandestine “By 5 in the afternoon,” he Winthrop G. Brown was often of a house of ill fame patron- 
operations, for he prepared the said, "the guys can’t remember i bypassed as the C.I.A. helped ized by influential citizens ot 

way for the American landing what they were told in the morn- prop up the American-backed officials of a host country, the 

in North Africa in 1942. He is | ing.” Premier Phoumi Nosavan, ! Ambassador does not know it 

now a director of Corning Glass. 1 Even the members concede against his advice. The same and probably doesn’t want to. 

Gordon Gray, a director of that their work has been aimed year, the Ambassador in Malay- He would, however, have the 
the R. J. Reynolds Company and primarily at improving the ef- sia knew nothing of the Singa- dubious benefit of any informa- 
a newspaper owner, was Secre- ficiency and methods of the pore operation that ultimately tion the madam might disclose.- 
tary of the Army under Presi- C.I.A., rather than at control was to embarrass the State De- These are the four institution- 
dent Truman and later was 0 f individual operations. Thus.i partment in 1965. al forms of "control” of the 

President Eisenhower’s special if the board does investigate- It is doubtful whether such [C.I.A. that now exist — save for 
assistant for national Security some "black” operations, its em-j things could happen today if ? Congressional oversight and the 
affairs. Frank Pace Jr., chair- phasis is placed on whether it; an Ambassador is forceful jail-important role of the agen- 
nxan of the Special Advisory was done well or could have i enough in establishing his au- icy's director. And The New 
Board, Air Force Systems Com- been more successful, rather; thority. [York Times’s survey for these 

mand, was director of the Bur- than on the political question; In th,e last four years the Am- ! articles left little doubt that the. 
eau of the Budget in 1949-50 of whether it should have been[ bassadors have been kept much newly vigorous functioning of 
and Secretary of the Army from done at all. j better informed, and their rcla- these four groups has greatly 

1950 to 1953. One member reported, how-; tions with C.I.A. chiefs of s.ta- [improved coordination, more 

Two members are scientists ever, that the C.I.A. now brought j! tion have been consequently [nearly assured political ap- 
connected with industry — - Wil-j: some of its poposals to the com-, more cordial. Ambassadors i[ pro val and substantially re-*, 
liam O. Baker, vice president in j mittee for prior discussion, if j| Clare Timberlake and Edward jiduced the hazards implicit in 
charge of research for the Bell] not specific approval. This is,;Gullion were completely posted 'c.I.A. operations. 

Telephone Laboratories, a mem- j not an unmixed blessing. I on C.I.A. operations during the Nevertheless, the agency stilt 

ber for many years of the Sci- While the board might advise! Congo crisis and worked closely ! remains the fount of information 
ence Advisory Board of the Air against some risky scheme, it : with the 'agency. So, apparently, i! on which many policy decisions 

Force, and Edwin H. Land, also might not; in the latter 1 was Henry Cabot Lodge after j rest, and the source of facts, 

chairman and president of the case its weight added to that’ll® took over the embassy in selected or otherwise, on which 
Polaroid Corporation, a former of the C.I.A., would present the ' Saigon in 1963. to justify its own projects, 

adviser to the Navy on guided responsible political officials in 1 While the Ambassador may’ Nevertheless, the C.I.A. em* 
missiles and an expert on pho-| the 54-12 group with an even ?w>t always be completely mas- ; joys an inherent advantage in» 
tography. [ more powerful advocacy than ter in his own house, neither any conflict with the State or 

There are two military repre- usual. does it seem to be true — as a Defense Departments because of 

sentatives — General Taylor, for- [ An advantage of the board staff report of Senator Henry [its undeniable expertise — espe- 
mer chairman of the Joint Chiefs is its direct link to the Pres-i M * Jackson’s subcommittee on cially in economics and science 
of Staff and formep Ambassa-f ident. Since this is augmented,* national security staffing and '.— and because it is free from 

dor to South Vietnam, and Ad- at present, by Mr. Clifford’s; operations said in 1962 — that such political entanglements as 

miral John H, Sides, commander I close personal and political ties!’ the primacy of the Ambassador, trying to build up a missile 
in chief of the Pacific Fleetfto President Johnson, any rec-’ supposedly established by the [budget (as in the case of the 
from 1960 to 1963. Dr. William ommendations ^the committee! Kennedy letter, was largely "a ' Air Force) or of having to jus* 
L. Langer, the ninth member, is makes carry great weight with polite fiction.” I tify the recognition of a foreign 

Professor of History at Harvard the bureaucrats of the C.I.A., For example, Robert F. Wood- - leader (as in the case of State), 
and a. frequent government con- 1 even before they appear in a ward, Ambassador to Spain. And nevertheless, in its legiti- 
sultant. i Presidential order. j vetoed a man chosen to be the mate need for secrecy, the 

The board meets an aver-! C.I.A.’s Spanish station chief, C.I.A. simply cannot be sub- 
age of one or one and one-half j j ^ And the State Department, while jected to as much public or even 

in various fields, which meet over the C.I.A. are the State supposed to approve the number 
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A Call for More Control 

For all these reasons, ar.d be- 
cause of occasional blunders, 
there has been no abatement ifr 
the demand of critics for more 
and stronger control. Ihevi :ably t 
their call is for some form of 
increased supervision hy the 
people's representatives in Con- 
gress, usually by a joint com- 
mittee of the two houses. 

The Times survey indicated 
a widespread feeling that such 
a committee would do the agen- 
cy's vital functions more harm 
than good, and that it would 
provide little if any solution to 
the central problem of control. 

The history of the Central 
Intelligence Agency since 1947 
makes one thing painfully clear 
— that the control question, 
while real and of the utmost 
importance, is one of “noit 
measures but men." The forms 
of control mean nothing if there 
is no will to control, and if there 
is a will to control, ther the 
form of it is more or less iiv 
relevant. 

Such a will can onlv :ome 
from the high political off rials 
of the Administration, ar,d it 
can best be inspired in thejh by 
the direct example of the Presi- 
dent. 

But even the President prob- 
ably could not impose his will 
on the agency in every case 
without the understanding the 
concurrence and the vigorous, 
and efficient cooperation of th# 
second most important man in 
the matter of control — tho dt* 
rector of the C.I.A. 
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The C ./. A,: Qualities of Director ' Fos c? r , •_ wa”^ecrctary 

T7» * _ of st ate, ^ " " 


Viewed as Chief Rein on A gency ” 


Special to The New York Tijncn 


, Allen Dulles had no 
need to chafe under political 
"control” The Secretary had 
an almost equal fascination for| 
devious, back-alley adventure in 


overcame the 


The advocate 
planner. 

As President Kennedy and 
others interposed reservations 
and qualifications, Mr. Dulles 
and his chief lieutenant, 
■Richard M. Bissell, made what- 


„ T j xm., jjiaacu, inaae wnat- 

wnat he saw as a worldwide | ever changes were required in 

cniKanA. 1 awAam i 


. - w.vuvii M*UWJ,C 1 earned his 
high reputation by taut and busi- 
nesslike administration. Both 
placed supreme confidence in 
their personal judgments. 

Colleagues recall many oc- 


- G> ' XII 

order to keep the plan alive. 
Ftor instance, they switched the 
landing site from the Trinidad 
j area to the Bay of Pigs, to 
achieve more secrecy, thereby 
accepting an inferior beachhead 
site and separating the refugee 
force of invaders from the 
Escambray Mountains, where 
they were supposed to operate 
as guerrillas, by 80 miles of 
swamp. 

Above all, lacking his old 


Following is the last of five Nevertheless, because of his ] crusade 
articles on the Central Intelli- clesire that the' facts should be I Personal Judgment# 
oence Agency The articles are*™* Neither brother 

1Z Z NeW Y ° rk TimeS to assist Senator JotasS 

correspondents consisting of Democrat of Mississippi, chair- 
Tom Wicker , John W. Finney . man of an Armed Services sub- 
Max Frankel, E. W. Kenworthy committee and an opponent of 
and other Times si " ' thG trefl±v - 

WASHINGTON, 

As copious evidence 

military build-up in Cuba, in- U.I.A/s role in informing me T , • " ,v aoove an, lacking’ his old 

eluding the installation of anti- Government as fully as P^- LulTneve^ do 5 ^^ ^rt u apP ° rt Wi ? Eisen- 

aircraft missiles, poured into"?, 6 -,.- thto H , , . , . thing." * rt of hoW( * and his brother, lacking 

Washington in the summer of lectual effort * to ^iLraVf act Allen Dulles was also an ac- Ws C °DlL Obj Mr tIVe r),mS r0aCh 
1962, the director of the Central from fancy, evidence from sus- C0 ’APl* s hed politician. Through- realized that President Kennedy 
Intelligence Agency, John A . P*cion, decision from prefer- £* W 1 ? 

McCone, had a strong hunch ence - opinion from policy and H? reservations. 

about its meaning. consequence from guess that , “J® 10 ® Cannon of Mis- 1 These misgivings— in reality 

h. such „ ss.’S^sssToiK a-drS 

r,rr lt *sr£°»sr s sk?sx ai 180 ” ta pr - *•<•••«» 

ultimately to protect even more Times. **" F ‘ UR 9 HAK chance of success there mfght 

important installations — long- -And it is when these qualities *J?? r ljP>5 es personal con- have been was gone ^ 

range offensive missiles and bave been lacking, the same U 5 selection of other f ’ 

nuclear weapons vet to bp -n tv officials and experts believe nie ^ibjBr$ of Congress with re- t a Critical Hour 

ridPd! P y t 1 b P tha * C.I.A. most often has sPJ^sifoiUty for overseeing the It was John McCone who re- 
Mt- x 1Jt ^ . become involved in those ac- CLA .’ with the result that he placed Allen Dulles at the 

Kenned v aSom-' £ C - )(i ^ r evident) tivities that have led to wide- inva Tiably had on his side those C.I.A.'s most critical hour 

A hlS hunch but I spread charges that it is not members of the Congressional After the Bay of Pigs fiasco* 

specified that it was a personal controlled, makes its own f^ tabbsbnieT1 ^ who cou carry it had barely escaped dismem- 

* * — - — - - - - the^rest of Congress with them, jberment, or at least the cUvoroe 


, Thus, in the Dulles period 
| at the C.I.A., there was a 
peculiar set of circumstances. 
An adventurous director, in- 


wwa uivviw: 

Of its Intelligence and Opera- 
tions Divisions. There were: 
also new cries for greater con- 
trol, and the men around Presi- 


, — T — « -****ww W * t wic jueii srouna irresi- 

clfned to rely on his own often 'dent Kennedy were suspi c io us 
extremelv e'nod And -i-nfmrviari of nAf i. 


fw V* wul[ spread charges that it 

specified that it was a personal controlled, makes its own 
guess entirely lacking in con- policy and undermines that of 
crete supporting evidence Hei Rs P oli tical masters, 
scrupulously refused to impose j Inevit ?' b . ly ’ t*® 'Contrast is 

documentary and photoanalysis most charming and imagtna- 

intelligence com^iun«y ^over ^ 

-“‘■jrrs. «-» jceEi 

ueu to pass to the President! A ^ ... __ tions in Congress, whose broth- 

and his advisers reports andj A Man er held the second-highest of- 

estimates— based on all avail-' ^££ in gT a wiretap tunnel ^ ce Administration, and 

able evidence— that the ^v? o t' fr0m West to East Berlin, fly- whose President completely 
Union wa* not mroi ing spy planes beyond the reach trusted and relied upon both, 

, , was not likely to do of antiaircraft weapons over the ^ as a ble to act almost at will 
wnat he believed in his heart Soviet Union and finding a Lao- shielded from any unpleas- 
lt was doing. tian ruler in the cafes of Parish consequences. 

When the evidence that the P^°j 0 cts that Kennedy Kept Hiin in Office 

offen - “'-Suss: sas: ti ^*w**mmM*» 

e missiles in Cuba did come were great; sometimes the caane to an end in 1961, 
in, Mr. McCone was among losses were greater. Allen Dulles's reappointment 

those around the President who To -Allen Dulles, a gambling ^3 one of President Kennedy’s 
argued for quick, decisive air , man> the Possibility of the ***• ‘^ ulles » like J- intelligence es _ 

action before the missiles could ^ sses were real but the chance who was reap- -ommendations. 

^„eepe„.,v,B„ t „ h erL2nr““ ™ il^W' 

President denidflui A 50 noi* i Same time, had eneat nrAsHo-o! . . ns 


;of if not hostile to, thel^eucy. 

like Mr. Dulles, Mr. McCone 
devoted much energy to resist- 
m £, a formal Congressional 
watchdog committee, to court- 
ing the senior members of the 
Armed Services and Appropria- 
Uons Committees on Capitol 
•tun and to converting the 
members of a resuscitated 
I Presidential advisory board to 
his view of intelligence policies. 

But those who observed him 
work believe he also brought 
a keen intelligence and energy 
to a tough-minded administra- 
tion of the agency itself and to 

— . fl» *sm *5-a 5SSfeff!a!5J2rt“ 


President decided on his block- -A 20 per cent chance to over- 
ade-and-ultimatum policy, Mr. throw a leftist regime in Gua- 
McCone loyally supported it and temala through a C.I.A.-spon- 

helped carrv it out sored invasion was all he 

neipea carry it out. wanted to give it a try. He 

Test-Ban Hearings charmed President Eisenhower 

In 1963, Mr. McCone was per- with , taIes of extraordinary 

ZS ISear 2 fh 

limited nuclear test-ban treaty, of the United Arab Republic 
He had backed such proposals and with accounts of the ro- 
since his years as chairman of m antic derring-do of Kermit 
the Atomic Energy Commission Roosevelt in arousing Iranian 

in the Eisenhower Administra- l i( T 

saoegh to restore the Shah to 
tlon ‘ his throne. 


divi- 

— — .. w^v.wvwjiij and 
analysis that had kept the 
C.I.A.’s analysts — incredible as 


— uu U&W 

same time, had great prestige 

imU^and^talmtv 0 a^iysts— incredible as 
AdfinStrathfn ty * ^ nevWit seeins— ignorant of the Oper- 

«^PS 1 gS*! 23 S ? SJZ t 

ence in office set the stage! subject the CXA ’s ov^Sio^ 
for the Bay of Pigs and the J programs to vigorous review 
great crisis of the C.I.A. — 1 * 1 - 1 — »- * '« ew 

In that incredible drama of 
1961, it was Mr. Dulles's weak- 
nesses as C.I.A, director ■ — 
rather than, as so often before,) 
his strengths— that came to the 
fore. He was committed to the 


- „ ---- — xcvJtfW 

and criticism by the agency’s 

lown experts. 

Incisive Questions 
, The intellectual level of 

!»t^ n Sff m era4- 

Cuba invasion pian7"at'all'oost"s,l df^M^ T' 

against whatever objectionslcause he^p^ difficSt^md 


. — .. V.* pu 
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cisive questions to those pre- 
paring formal analyses and - j ' Jktft ? - M 

plans, forcing them to chat- , * 'V . • ' lE§$ln 

lenge and defend their own s$§r ^ >- v - 

judgments. _ _ | 

Above all, he set the hard g 
example himself of putting 
aside personal preference, in- § 
formed guesses and long gam- | 
hies In favor of realistic weigh- * 
ing of available evidence and s 
close adherence to administra- 
tion policy. i | 

He brought specialists and j ;= 
experts into conferences and de-, ; 
cision-making at a much higher. 
level of poUcy than before. 

Often he took such men with j 
him to meetings at the Cabinet 
level. This exposed thehv to- 
policy considerations as never 
before, and put policy-makers 
more closely in touch witii the 
experts on whose '‘facts’ 1 they 
vtere acting. _ „ T - . 

As chairman of the United 
States Intelligence Board — a 
group that brings together rep-! 
resentativea from the Defense ; 

Intelligence Agency, the State j 
Department’s intelligence unit: 
and others— Mr. McCone won 
a reputation for objectivity by 
frequently overruling the pro-i 

posaOs of his own agency, the ■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Q j t At '■ Associated Presa 

Some Criticism, Too w Liw left Was replaced by John A. McCone, center, 

His regime was not without j chiefs OF THE C.I.A.: Allen • P ’ ’ . ^ h held the post for a year* 

its Critics. Many, officials be) ta 1%1 p^t direct or, Adm. Wiliam F. Baborn, right, has new C po 


US CriLlua, ivi.cu.Ly -J 

lieve he narrowed the C.I.A. s 
range of interests, which was 
-as wide as the horizons under 
the imaginative Allen Dulles. ( 
For instance, they say, he was 
slow to mobilize the C.I.A. to 
obtain information about nu- 
clear programs in India, Israel 
and other nations. 

Mr. McCone also tried, but 
failed, to end interagency rival- 
ries. He spent much time in 
bitter dispute with Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara 
about divisions of labor and 
costs in technological programs 
and about chains of command 
in Vietnam. He is reported toi 
have feared the growth of the 

- A iranfrir n< 


I . There are four subcom-j 

confirming intelligence some o£ tihe Senate and House 

of it open to challenge by an Anne £ services an,d Appropria- , 
alert reader. C.I.A. officials tions I Committees to which the] 

j .. J nUAiif wwirts. 


seem aliSe about once Critics! 


seem a uw* 4 j i-t ma 
this compliance, and the 
tion is that the C.I.A. may have 
gone overboard in trying not 
to undermine but to subs t anti- 3 
ate a political policy decision.' 

Within the Bounds of Policy 

Mr. McCone’s pride and the 
fierce loyalty to the agency that 
he developed made him resent- 
ful of Congressional and public 

, . . . < vs <-v4- alurnvR TO lllS 


a SUraS the sutoco^V-f As a result of this and otter 
tees The present director, Congressional representations. 
Ato. WniamF. Rabom, meets | the C.I.A. “slush fund-^for 


IUI OI ugugiwwH*-™ * 

nave ie<u cu — — j criticism, not always to h 

Defense Intelligence Agency as own advantage. Nevertheless, 
an invasion of C.I.A. territory^ — - i— 

r » _ nL.j 'TlnnnvfmOnT 


a uivasjuu -i. — ~ - as a result of his singie-nunaea ^ notmng in my™** ™ 

With the State Department, p££or tg to control himself andjjtionsL that he goes in ££ 
tooi rival^ continued— and still other former mem- detail on budget and opera; 

H ’ q Much of this can be at- “ £ t v e Kennedy Adminls- J tions and is brutally franx. 

tribiited, on the diplomats* side, tra tion— many of whom opposed Oth*?* ^ a Jhat the 

- - O ft APRS if" .^ufnipnf^Tifiw find it well filled in* but mat uw 


men believe they should protect 
the sensitive C.I.A. budget, as it 
comes to them, from the Con- 
gressional economy bloc and 
j the agency’s more determined 


| with | them somewhat more 
often 

Conflicting Views 

There are conflicting opin- 
ions on the value of these ses- 
sions, Some who participate say 
that they are “comprriiensive, 
that the director holds bach] 
nothing in response to ques- 


aeencv otter former mem- j detau on uuugo. -r---, 

herf of the Kennedy Adminls- j tions ’ and is “brutally frank, 
... ... -v-_- j twUon— many of wJm opposed Others i s ay that “we are pre ty 

to the C.I.A.’s readier access hi appointment— now find it weU filled in but ttattn 

tn the i inner levels of govern- tn recall any time when subcommittees get no precise 

meSaT toit^taanciaf ablHty £* rd or&e C.I.A. In inflation on 

to underwrite the kind of hi S time overstepped the bounds tha number ~vm.1s only 

Rearch and field operations that - m i icv deliberately. that the director reveais oi y 

State would like to do for Itself] f ^ us y they are inclined to as miuch as he wants to. 

On the agency’s side, there IS ■ ■ - Z— -# ♦*- H««rv 

« *• j . jii- ~ vAcvjntrrtATltJ 


un uie - -4 cltehbn Z^ro7iof^eory\ 

undoubtedly some resentment ^ ln the process of govern- ;(ably ngect 
at the State Department s re- * — ^ mnrA imoortantl interests of the euDooajuiuttceak| 

11 .. iv A .nnea^ TkftHtlftAl <5011- 


that in the process of govern- ably reneoi ww ™ 

ax uie ewH p ,Mt men a?e more important interests 

cently increased political <»»-jthan mechanics— and .in support Thoie on tte Saatejld e 
trol of C.IA. operations. Foil f ^ widespread opinion said to be ‘lacl^aaisicai 
r v r • Anvil 9ft v of- h ^ anafchetic. * With some oen 


instance, until April 28, 1966, present and former of- 
the day President Johnson; ficlals that the problem of con- 
ordered the Marines into Santo trolling the C.I.A. must begin 
Domingo, the C.I.A. had *e- with men inside the agency it- 
ported the possibility of a re-; self „ 

bellion and it knew of three ^ far mo re general belief 
Communist-controlled groups is that congress ought to have 
functioning in the Dominican a much larger voice mthecon- 
Republic, but the agency had trol o£ m agency. This belief 
not suggested an imminent ig re inf 0 rced by the fact that 
threat of a Communist take- ^ Congressional control that 


IAJ 'W3 wv»iw-. ". — , — ~ 

■'apattetic,” with some Sen- 
ators not wanting to know too; 
muck. The House subcwnmlt- 
teesf ara said to be 
terested and efficient,” Witt 
members insisting on answers 
to questions. 

Representative George H 
| Mahon, Democrat of Texas, 
chairman of the House Ap- 
that Uriation. M 


functioning in the Dominican a much large r voice mthecon- 
Republic, but the agency had trol o£ m agency. This belief 

-ot suggested an imminent . g re inforced by the fact that — ims i - w — 

* • c "‘ rau "“ °»5±3“S 

When the President and MsJ^ hands of a. ria^^.|mu5 its^p^ce^^CX^ 

Hi or* a m A TvAreUXajjflfl.thaU^ 


me .l.A. -- 

emergencies has been reduced 
below $100 -million. And— much 
I to Mr. McCone’s annoyance— 
{president Johnson’s economy 
drives resulted in an Adminis- 
tration reduction in the agency s 
general budget. 

Three things, however, are 
clear about this Congressional 
oversight. 

No Real Control 
One is that the subcommittee 
members exercise no real con- 
trol because they are not in- 
formed of all covert operations, 
either before or after they take 
place. 

The second point regarding 
Congressional oversight is that 
a handful of men like Mr. Can- 
non and Senator Russell, with 
their great prestige, do not so 
much control the C.I.A. as 
shield it from its critics. 

Finally, even these establish- 
ment watchdogs can be told 
just as much as the C.I.A. 
director thinks they should 
know. In fact, one or two of 
the subcommittee members are 
known to shy away from too 
much secret information, on 
the ground that they do not 
want either to know about 
“black" operations or take the 

nrl-i* ^iRftlnR- 


he and other Congress- 


Ing them. 


must itself ^-r'For all these reasons, there 

of substantial 

a r .. f Vi rwT- /^rmcrrpcc- nninion — ini 


opinion — in and out of Congress 


23 
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,« rrmrA enpnific either or both — for instance, and action officers must bej a mtby tho^e whocanbes. 
-that favors more ^ ortitLg ^me non-Commu- close enough to advise one an- ^eld it rnre mteU 

monitoring of intelligence ac nigts leftist against a military .other — with analysts checking l m embeis like Senator McOartliy 


tivity. j regime or vice versa. To re- 

The critics insist that Con-j por t this kind of activity to 
gress has a duty periodically ! Congress would be certain to 
to investigate the activities of set off public debate and re- 
the C.I.A. and other intelli- 1, criirdnatlons and lay a whole 


new set of domestic political 
pressures on the agency. 

qPolicy. Knowledgeable men 
in Washington do not accept ’the 
Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy as a desirable model 
for oversight of the C .I.A. They 
point out that the Atomic En- 
ergy Committee has developed 
its own staff of experts in its 
field, in some cases abler men 
than those in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and these Con- 
gressional experts now have a 
vested interest in their own 
ideas of atomic policy and proj- 
ects. 

An Empire Foreseen 


gence arms; to check on the 
C.I.A/s relations with other 
executive departments, study 
its budget and exercise greater 
and more intelligent oversight 
than the present diffused sub- 
committees, which operate with- 
out staff and with little or no 
representation from members 
most concerned with foreign af- 
fairs. 

A Fountain of Leaks 

But the overwhelming con- 
sensus of those most knowl- 
edgeable about the C.IA, now 
and in the past, does not sup- 
port the idea that Congress 
should "control” the C.I.A. A 
number of reasons are adduced: 

Security. Congress is the 

well-known fountain of mores - new intelligence empire on 

leaks than any other body in | c itol Hm th £ t co U } d in time of lull tribesmen m 4 
Washington. The political aspi- r fc direct Dolicv influence I earned out by the C.I.A. * 


operators, but also profiting |. an< ^ Senator Mansfield, 
from the operators' experiences!' Fund Slash Proposed 


in the field. 

Moreover, they point out that! 
so-called paramilitary opera- 1 
tions are more easily trans- 
ferred on paper than in fact 
to the- Defense Department. 
They note that the department, 
for instance, can by law ship 
arms only' to recognized gov- 
ernments that undertake cer- 
tain obligations in return, and 
cannot legally arm or assist, 
say, rebel groups or mercen- 
aries, even for laudable pur- 
poses. 

I Nor could the Defense Depart- 
ment easily acquire the skill, 
the convenient "covers,” the 
! political talents and bureaucrat- 
iic flexibility required for quick, 
j improvised action In time of 


Washington. 

rations of and pressures on 
members make them eager to 
appear in print; they do not 
have the executive responsibil- 
ity weighing on them, and many 
C.I.A. operations could provide 
dramatic passages in campaign 
speeches. 

q Politics, Any standing com- 
mittee would have to te ^ een advanced. The most 


This, these sources fear, crisis. ^ 
would be the outcome of a As evidence of that, there is 
joint committee on intelligence the case of the successful poht- 
— ,a ■np.-ixr int'^Hie r enrp emniro on and military organization 

V iefcnam 
some 


i exert a direct policy influence 
on the C.I.A., separate from 
and challenging the President's 
policy decisions. This would dif- 
fuse rather than focus power 
over the agency and confuse 
rather than clarify the problem 
of control. 

Other recommendations for 
a Congressional intervention 


year?: ago. When the Army won 
control of the operation in ai 


Finally, many observers con- 
sider that it might be useful 
for 4 some select, nonpermanent 
committee of independent- 
minded members of Congress to 
make a thorough, responsible 
study of the whole intelligence 
community. Such a group 
might set out to determine how 
much of the community’s ac- 
tivity is actually needed or use- 
ful and how much of the whole 
apparatus might be reduced in 
size and expense — 'and thus in 
the kind of visibility that brings 
the C.I.A, into disrepute over- 
seas add at home. 

One former offical said quite 
seriously that he was not sure 
how much the nation would 
lose in vital services if all the 
activities of the C.I.A apart 
from those dealing with -tech- 
nological espionage — satellites 
and the like — had their budgets 
arbitrarily reduced by half. 

A number of others suggested 


bureaucratic in-fight, -the good: ^ was .P 0 *? 1 ** 1 ? , for ^ reat 
beginning was lost in a classic many of the C I.A. s anfonpa- 
hiuf mints.™ Tnfsmana^ementJtion-gatheripg functions and 

j study projects to be handled 
openly by the State Depart- 


bit of military mismanagement, 
and the tribal project collapsed. 
As for the State Department’s 


taking over covert operations, 
the opponents ask, how could 
. . uayc uwiu^vwv., the department survive the bi- 
partisan. This would give j drastic — and in some ways the evitable exposure of some bit of 

minority party members as most interesting— would be to political skulduggery in some 
well as dissidents in the ma- i e gi S i a te the separation of the . other country, when it is sup- 
jority unparalleled opportu- intelligence and analy- posed to be the simon-pure ves- 

nities to learn the secrets ot sis f UnC; ti 0n from the opera- sel of the United States* proper 
the executive branch and of tions or "clirty tricks” function, diplomatic relations? 
foreign^ policy, and to make President Kennedy, after the * 
political capital ot mistakes or B of Pigs re jected a proposal A Les * Drastic 1 

controversial policies. Repub; to create a new and autonomous A tor less drastic but per- 


^ \ * ... to create a new ana ^ j.aa h 

licans, for ^instance, armed 'with intelligence and analysis agon- haps more feasible approach 
all the facts and testimony that: lou — - - - - J - - - - - 


all the facts and testimony taat i C y, This plan would have covert would be to add knowledgeable 
investigation could have ^ 1S ”\ political operations under a Congressional experts in foreign 


closed, might well have 


wrecked the Kennedy Admin- 
istration after the Bay of Pigs. 

<IThe Constitution. The C.I.A. 
acts at the direction of the 
President and the National Se- 
curity Council. If a Oongres- 


poiitical operations 
small and largely anonymous 


affairs to the military and 


section of the State Depart- 
ment. 

If accepted, this plan would backe’d^by Senator McCarthy- 
have had the great advantage, ! that a subcommittee of the Sen- 
t s UjnA jv- ii in terms of control, of divorcing] ate Foreign Relations Commit 

sional committee had to toe in- 1 « bl ck » operators and their tee should be added to the ex- 
* nf f!T A ‘ - - • - • lsting watchdogs, 


appropriations subcommittees 
that now check on the C.I.A. S 
Along this line is the ideaj 


ment, if only Congress would 
appropriate the money for it. 

But the State Department is 
traditionally starved for funds 
by members of Congress who 
scoff at the "cookie-pushers” 
and the "striped-pants boys.” 
The same members are often 
quite willing to appropriate big 
sums, almost blindly, for the 
secret, "tough” and occasionally 
glamorous activities of the 
spies, saboteurs and mysterious 
experts of the C.I.A, 

As another example of what 
a specially organized, respon- 
sible Congressional investiga- 
tion might discover, some of- 
ficials expressed their doubts 
about the National Security 
Agency. This Defense Depart- 
ment arm -specializes in mak- 
ing and breaking codes, spends 
about $l-billion a year— twice 
as much as the C.I.A. — and, in 
the opinion of many who know 
its work, hardly earns its keep. 

But to most of those inter- 
viewed, the question of control 
ultimately came down to the 
caliber and attitude of the men 
who run the C.I.A., and par- 
, ticularly its director. 

bring greater balance and sen- i The present director, Admiral 
sitivity to the present group of Rabom, is a man who earned 
watchdog subcommittees. a high reputation as the de- 

Most of those interviewed In veloper of the Navy’s Polaris 
the New York Times survey for missile but who had no previ- 
these articles also believed that OU3 experience in intelligence 
the C.I.A. should have no in- work. Nor is he particularly 
I fluenee on the selection of mem- c j ose to President Johnson or 
carry it out. bers of the subcommittees. to other high Administration 

, Efficiency Drop Feared While the excuse for giving officials . 

qideology. Congress is full | on the other hand, as Mr., the agency a ^ceis to make inauspicious Start 

of ‘‘professional anti-Commu- Kennedy concluded, such a di-!sure that only secure and , _ n 

nists” and has not a few "pro- vorce might well lower the total] ‘ responsible members of Con- The admiral took ° 

fessional liberals.” In its’; overt and covert efficiency of; gress are chosen, the net ^5^ , bad < day—the one which 
worldwide activities, the C.I.A. 
regularly takes covert actions’ 
that would piApfDld&V r al 


i schemes from the source of in- 
activities, ^covert and overt, f orma t ion on which the deci- 
ttiere might well be a ^ect sion ^ act must toe ma d e< Thus, 
Congressional breach of the con- COVGrt operators would have 
stitutional freedom cf nQ more information than any- 

utive branch and of the^Presi- one else in government, no 
dents right to conduct foreign to shape, color, withhold 

. . rp , l11t _ or manufacture information, 

q Control. If a caref ^ y and could, in effect, do only 


excise little real control ° f i s i ze an d power of the C.I.A, 
the kind critics desire. At best, . witllin the Government, much 

which is based on its com- 
do little more than investigate | ^| na ti on 0 f functions— provid- 
isome questionable operations, information, proposing ac- 
ta secrecy and alter they hadj ^ an( j having the ability to 
taken place, and then report 1 * 

privately to the President, who 
anight or might not respond. 


Such men as J. W. Fulbright, 
Democrat of Arkansas, chair- 
man of th& Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Mike Mans- 
field of Montana, the Senate 
Democratic leader, and George 
D. Aiken of Vermont, a Repub- 
lican member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, might 
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Admiral Rabom and his pred- ” ““ ‘ ‘ ' - - 

ecessor, Mr. McCone, lunched 
together in downtown Washing- 
ton that afternoon, unaware of 
the imminent intervention. As 
they parted, Admiral Rabom of- 
fered Mr. McCone a ride to thej 
Langley, Va., headquarters of 
the C.l.A But Mr. McCone said 
he was going home to pack 
his clothes. 

Those who know of this ex-| 

change have a hunch that if jj— and among those interviewed ; before * T *. , _ 

Mr. McCone had accepted the! by The New York Times there first year that the difficulties can onl y be met Peripherally 
invitation and returned to the ij was- a belief that one reason , of finding a succession of suit- Con *J*essi°nal oversight, and 

I • <1 « ■» _ . + 1 ' v . « «• . . * : . S' t U IV«1 -9 maim .— A 


the President’s decisions, not ilackTof ‘ hi lntAn“l cc ? l f ro1 Administration 

with facts but also with opin- gence and foreign affairs handV S eriously wi°tWn ^d tithout 
ns and recommendations . caps fiinT, effective control of Too r!v «# 

Admiral Rabom is said to the airenfiv enuM he . <J ?Y5 r ? lment ' Ba 7 ? f 


... j iiilvj vlv r CTiilil 

stands as enduring testt- 


to make little effort to exert without iny change at all in the' monv «** fact 
such an influence on policy, official processes of control. ' 

Partly, this is because Mr. John- _ i . 

son apparently does not want I Promotion Debate 

the C.l.A. director in such a role i Some 


ople concluded even 
end of the admiral's 


<IThe task of coping with this 
danger is essentially that of the 
President, his highest officials 
and the director of the C.r.A. 


turmoil that quickly developed i, John McCone left the post was 
in his old office, the history,! that he could not play as influ-' 

* ntlal a roIe as he had i» the 
been different. Many are in-, j, r . , . . . .. 

dined to blame Adinlral Ra J Kennedy Administration, 
bom, in any event, for the; Among knowledgeable offici- 
mishmash of hasty evidence als, moreover, Admiral Rabom 
the C.l.A. contrived to justify /is credited with at least two] 
the State Department’s claim '/administrative developments 
that there was a threat of a within the agency— both stem- 
Communist uprising. ming, again, from his Navy 

One reason the admiral was background, 
chosen, after President Johnson; He has installed an opera- 
had searched for six months; tions center, not unlike a mili- 
for a successor to Mr. McCone, ! tary command post or a Navy 
was that as head of the Polaris j ship’s “combat information cen- 
project he had shown great ter.” In it, round-the-clock duty 
ability to work with and mol- j officers constantly monitor 
lify inquisitive Congressmen, j communications of every <\ort 
Another was that his mlli-j They can instantly cornniuiiilcate 
tary background made him an -with the White House State 
unlikely target for charges of . Department, Pentagon and 
being too "soft” or too liberal agents in the field, by means 
for his post. The same con- : of the agency's wizardry with 
si deration Influenced President machines and electronics. 
Kennedy in choosing the con-; This represents primarily a 
servative Republican John Me- drawing together and strram- 


able C.I.A. directors made it ad- then .f increased danger of 
visable do promote impressive , s ?? u «ty leaks and domestic po- 
professionals from within the pressures on the agency, 

agency, | \ charges against the 

The m6st widely respected of !‘CXA. at home and abroad are 
these is 
Richard 
have bi 
to succ 


Cone, and it is notable that 
no leading figure of the Demo- 
c ratio party, much less one of; 
its liberals, has ever been the 
agency’s director. 

’ Because of his lack of ex- 
perience in intelligence and in- 
ternational affairs, it is widely 
believed among present and 
former officials that Admiral 
Rabom was chosen primarily 
as a "front man.** Ironically, 1 
the Congress that he tiras sup- 
posed to impress is actually \ 


lining of capabilities the agency 
already had, but it is rated as 
a positive advance in C.l.A. 
efficiency. 

Long-Range Planning 

The other Rabom innovation 
is a Navy-like system of long- 
range management planning. 
He has assigned a group of of- 
ficials to “look ahead” for de- 
cades at the shape of the world 
to come. 

Out of this continuing study, 


concerned— interviews disclosed j| the admiral hopes to be able to 
—because he has not seemed make more precise plans for the 
to have the sure grasp of the agency’s needs in manpower, !n °w little concern in the John- 

*- - — si — • - _ , * son Administration or among 

former high officials, and there 
is even less evidence, that the 
C.l.A. is making or sabotaging 
foreign poficy or otherwise act- 
ing on its 


the deputy "director ' S0 widespread, and in many 
'elms, who was said to exaggerated that the 

s effectiveness and morale of the 
agency may be seriously ini,; 
Others]" argue, however, that ^P a '* I - ed * f 31 particular, there 
Intelligence is too dangerous a; ? ould ultimately be a problem 
thing to be left to professional! i*l recruiting and keeping the 
spies anal that a loyal associate J ' ca f iber of personnel upon 

of the President’s with the po j ™om the . must rely 

litlcal qualifications for a sen-i r 0 ^ 1 . *° r d ° 3n £ useful work and 
lor Cabinet position should hoed keeping that work withia 
the post. | ij P^per bounds. 

Whatever his Identity, how- Crucial Questions 

s; ssrjsss££xj^ 

i^tterKrecR' ffi 1 tight ’ ^elenUess searc^rre* 

be the ceitraf Si^ % esL j^ 

lishlng and maintaining the ai >sauarelv and aa 

tuai substance of control, what- f 

ever Its forms may take. For tly - least “ ese questions: 
if tne director insists, and bends 
all his efforts to make sure, that 
the agency serve the political 
admiMstrition of the govern- 
ment, only blind chance or in- 
eptitude m the field is likely 
to take t^e C.l.A. out of polit- 
ical control. 

Conclusions of Study 

A number of other conclu- 
sions als<j> emerge from the 
study: 

flWhatejver may have been 
the situation in the past, and 
whatever misgivings are felt 
about Admiral Rabom, there is 


agency’s needs and activities money, equipment and organi- son 
that would most inspire confutation In, say, 1975, so that it 

‘can be planned for right now. 

There persists among many 
interested in the C.I.A., how- 
ever, a reluctance to accept the 
idea that the agency should be 


denoe in it 

Rabom Defended 

Knowledgeable sources say 
the C.IA. itself, in its day-to- 


day business, is a bureaucracy ( headed by anyone other than an 
ike any other, functioning rou- 1 experienced, strong executive 
tinely whatever toe quality of wi th a wide grasp of interna- 
its leadership. These sources tional affairs and intelligence 

SSSJStt.SWSSt > “• 

so great that any lack of these 
qualities in Admiral Rabom is 
scarcely felt. 

But they do not agree that 
“Red” Rabom is just a front 
man. He is different — as would 
be expected— from any dlrec 


istration and the knowledge and 
determination to keep the agen- 


questioms: 

Is any proposed operation or 
activity likely, on balance, to 
make a genuine and necessary 
contribution, in the long view 
as well as the short, to legiti- 
mate American interests and 
aspirations in the world, or is 
it merely convenient, expedient 
and possible without regard to 
its wider implications or to the 
J real necessity for it ? 

In sum, is the government of 
a proud and honorable people 
relying too much on "black*' 
operations, “dirty tricks,” harsh 
and illicit acts in the "back al- 
leys” of the world? Is there 
some point at which meeting 
fire with fire, force with force; 
subversion with subversion, 
crime with crime, becomes so 
prevalent and accepted that 
there no longer remains any 
distinction of honor and pride 


flWhen ]C.I.A, operations ac- i between grim and implacable 
quire a life of their own and adversaries? 


outran approved policy, they 
often follow a pattern well 
known alsb in less secret arms 
of government. Diplomats fre- 
quently say more than they are 
told to s4y to other govern 


cy’s work within the limits J ments or otherwise exceed their 
policy and propriety j instructions. Foreign aid and 

^concern ha, beau height- £»£ SSfi 


States to 
ways not 


ened by the departure from 
the White House ‘of McGeorge 

tor who preceded him, but there , K FoStion^As 6 Mr° Joh^" 

is evidence available to suggest . son’g reoresentativp nn uwh lugiu, aim 

that he may not be such an un- t' hen ^ the Pen- 

fortunate choice as has been only jfeo the director of the c I A ta ? on has l at Umea been more 
suggested in a number of crit- h n maintaining ^ freluctant 

ical articles in the press. ■ *- j 


commit the United 
•ractices and men ini 
mvisioned by Wash-* 
ington. Military operations can 
escalate by their own logic, and 


duty. 

Thus, if the White House re- i 


The admiral is said to have 
President Johnson’s confidence, 
although in a different way 

from the confidence President; , r __. 

Kennedy placed in Mr. Mcftpprd^BWtfr^t^Jeteaseo] 


taining “confrni H an* il |than the C.l.A. in 

itook an intense interest in this i Pr 2l^fv,&!. fact ?: 


^Nonetheless, while the 
C.l.A. actsjas the Government’s 


placements, Bill D. Movers anJ fountain of j information as well 
Walt W. Rostow, prove eit; * Q ff * uh ^ nh,u 


These questions are a proper 
and necessary concern for the 
people of the United States, 
They are a proper and necessary 
concern for Congress. But in the 
nature of the case, neither the 
people nor Congress can easily 
learn tb- answers, much less in? 
sure that the answers are al- 
ways the right ones. 

The President’s Task 

That can only be done within 
the executive branch, by the 
highest authorities of the Gov- 
ernment. Controlling the C.l.A. 
is a job that rests squarely upon 
the President of the United 
States, the director of the agen- 
cy and the officials appointed 
by the President to check its 


as its “bl^ck” operating arm, , work. And if these men are to 

control the 

proposes operations and sup- j] agency, then they are the ones 


2k 
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who must be blamed if control 
fails. 

"Those who believe that the 
United States Government on 
occasion resorts to force when 
it shouldn't” Richard Bissell, 
the C.I.A.'s former deputy di- 
rector, once said, "should in all 
fairness and justice direct their 
views to the question of national 
policy and not hide behind the 
criticism that whereas the Pres- 
ident and Cabinet generally are 
enlightened people, there is an 
evil and ill-controlled agency 
which imports this sinister ele- 
ment.” 

The New York Times study 
of the C.I.A. suggests that it is 
not an invisible government but 
' the real government of the 
United States upon which the 
responsibility must lie whenever 
the agency may be found “out 
cf control.” For if that respon- 
sibility is accepted, there can 
be no invisible government. 
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